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For the Companion. 


. THE COAL-PIT BOY. 

“{t’s a boy from the coal-pit, papa,” Fred said, 
bringing Jem up to the hall door, and then go-- 
ing off to the other boys on the lawn witha 
great jump and hollo. . 

Mr. Lloyd took the letter which Jem held out 
ina very sooty hand. 

“The overseer at the mine asked me to bring 
it up to you, sir,” said Jem, taking off his piece 
of a cap, and holding it in his hand; for he 
wanted to let Mr. Lloyd know that his mother 
had taught him how to begin to be a gentleman, 


the coal-pit. 

“Very well, my lad, come in. Or no,” glanc- 
ing at Jem’s black trousers, and smiling, “‘sit 
here on the porch. I will not keep you long.” 

Jem ran down the porch steps and seated him- 
self on the grass. Now, you, perhaps, boys, 
would never have noticed that the sky was blue, 
or the sunshine warm; but Jem was a coal dig- 
ger, and not used to sun or sky, and that makes 
all the difference in the world. 

He examined the space overhead, and the 
white clouds blown about in it, and the far-off 
purple hills at its base, as curiously as you 
would a picture. 

As for the house, and the dusky woods, and 
the garden full of roses and twittering birds, 
where the children were playing, it was a sort 
of fairy land to him. There were millions of 
roses there, he thought; bluebirds and _ red- 
breasted orioles flashed through the hot sun- 
light, and a black-eyed squirrel ran along the 
grass close beside him, and scuttled up a big 
oak, and white marble figures stood looking cu- 
tiously at him from among the trees, and a 
fountain threw a spray of glittering water up 
in the air. 

“I s’pose the Garden of Eden was something 
like this,’ Jem said to himself; for Jem’s moth- 
er was very fond of telling him Bible stories in 
the evening. He looked down at himself and 
laughed to think how different he was from it 
all. Not only his trousers were sooty, but his 
tagged shirt, and his bare legs, flannel, flesh and 
hair all evenly black together, except where his 
white teeth shone when he laughed, and his blue 
eyes twinkled. 

In the garden some pretty little girls were 
playing. Jem could just catch a glimpse of 
their white dresses, and curls, and ribbons fly- 
ing, and in the ficld beyond some boys were 
having a grand game of base ball. 

“IfI didn’t look like such a lump of soot, I’d 
go down and watch ’em,” thought Jem. d 

Just then a little girl, prettier than any of the 
others, came out on the porch and nodded to 
him. Off went Jem’s hat again. 

“It’s my birthday,” she said, “and I have a 
party, and papa sent me with these to you,” 
putting a plate of ice-cream and a pile of or- 
anges and cakes before him. 

Now Jem was hot and tired, and he never in 
his life had tasted ice-cream; and if a boy in 
that situation would not be happy, with that 
feast before him, I don’t know who would. 

“Iam so much obliged to you,” he said, laugh- 
ing-all over his black face, “Miss “a 

“Mary is my name,” she said, and ran away. 
Jem had hardly time to eat the ice-cream and 
put the oranges in his pocket for his motlier, 
When Mr. Lloyd called him. 

“You will give this to the oversecr, Jem, and 
here is some money for your trouble.” 

But Jem could hardly answer for looking at 
the books. Books upon books, all about the 
Walls. Millions, he told his mother, for he had 
always a wild way of talking in millions. 

At home, in the shanty, they had only two — 
the primer and Bible; and from the a-b-abs of 
the one, to the long words of the other, there 
Was such a terrible jump! Jem worked hard at 
hight to learn to read, but sometimes he almost 
Rave up. 





man!” he thought, and then he put the letter in 
his pocket, and gave another look at the books, 
and off he ran down the lawn. 

Just as he came to the base-ball field—swish! 
The ball whizzed by him away outside ef the 
ground. After it went Jem, like lightning, smd 
threw it clean and clear into the hands of phre 
pitcher. 

“Hooray!” shouted the boys. 
well thrown!” 

Fred, who was nearest, came up, and asked 
Jem to stay and take a hand. “Never mind the 
soot,” he said, when Jem looked: down at his 
clothes. 

“No, [have this letter,” he said, and ran on, 
but his heart tugged within him hard to stay. 
Sometimes he had played ball with the diggers, 
but they were so irritable and rough with little 
fellows, and swore horribly at Jem. These boys 
were s0 different! 

“It’s a good thing to bea gentleman,” thought 
Jem, again. After having seen Fred, he could 
understand what kind of boy his mother wished 
him to be. 

His mother was watching for him when he 
came near the shanty. The houses of the dig- 
gers were only one-roomed huts, near the mouth 
of the mince, with a great slanting space of yel- 
low clay and slate in front, on which the heaps 
of coal were dumped. 

Jem went down into the pit at five in the 
morning, and came out after dark, so it was no 
wonder the sun and sky were strange things to 
him. Down in the pit, as you know, he saw 
nothing but coal, coal, coul, and long tunnels. 
of darkness, with the black miners flitting to 
fro, with red lamps burning on their heads. 

But this was a holiday for Jem, on account 
of his errand, so his mother had cooked him his 
dinner early, and told him (as the greatest of 


“Well thrown! 





THE COAL-PIT BOY, 


and ice-cream in the world to her boy. But 
now it is time to go.” 

So Jem fastened on his little tin torch to his 
cap, and shouldered his pick, and away he went, 


steam rushing through the close passages where 
they were burrowing like moles, would only be 
more fatal than the fire. Jem had heard too 
many stories of death in the mine, not to know 
all this. 

If he went back to warn them, then? “They 
may be a mile away, and I’ll throw my life 
away and give them no help,” he thought. 

The sheds about him, dry as tinder, kindled 
and roared through the hollow mine; the hot 
air licked his face. It was the breath of death 
itself. 

“T can’t die and leave mother,”’ said poor lit- 
tle Jem, shivering with fear. The next moment 
he took his foot out of the basket. “I can’t 
turn my back on them. God’ll take care of 
her;”’ and then he took along breath, and said 
a prayer, and plunged through the fiery, hissing 
flame into the mouth of the dark tunnel, down 
which the death vapors were already rushing. 

“Good-by, mother,” he cried, at the top of his 
voice, looking back. Asif his voice could reach 
her from underground! 


It was an hour after that, when a band of 
white-faced, panting men, their clothes and 
flesh singed with heat, struggled through the 
long tunnel to the farthest end from the shaft. 

“It is nearest the top here,” they said, and 
they began, with their picks and shovels, to fee- 
bly dig their way out, some of them piling up 
an embankment of mud and coal ashes behind 





down the yawning, black mouth of the pit, 
thinking of the garden, as the light dimmed 
and dimmed down to a point over his head, 
and left him in darkness; the garden where the 
sun shone all day, and there were summer, and 
birds, and roses. 


It was about eight o’clock that night, before 
Jem was ready to come up the shaft. He had 
been working in a narrow tunnel alone; for one 
of the hardest things for the boys in the coal- 
pits is that they are obliged to be so much alone 
and silent. 

A fellow does not care for hard work if there 
are other boys to joke with, or whistle to, or 


“| who will take an odd game of leap frog, in spare 


minutes; but when one is alone, hour after 
hour, one has need to be as cheerful and jolly 
as Jem, to keep up heart as he did. 

However, about eight o’clock, he started to 
come out, as I said. Now the coal mines are 
dug in long tunnels, all starting from one point, 
where the shaft is sunk. 

Their only door or outlet is at this point, so 


that if that is closed, the miners in the tunnels, 


have no other way of escape. At least that is 
the cruel and wicked way of constructing these 
mines in many places. 

Now Jem, trundling his barrow along the 
dark passages, his torch throwing a red gleam 
of light before him, had hardly turned into the 
large tunnel leading to the slaft, when he no- 
ticed a very curious smell. The dangers in the 
mines are so great, and the deaths so frequent, 
that the diggers live on guard all the time. 


Jem stopped, drew along breath in order to 





pleasures) that he would have time for a good 
wash before he went down to the mine. 

She was a lame woman, and not able to work, 
and had nobody in the world to care for her but 
Jem. 

“Now tell me.all you saw, my son,” she said. 

Jem talked so fast that he could not eat. The 
beautiful house, and the roses, and ‘the books, 
and ice-cream, and the white dresses, and kind, 
pleasant voices of Mary and Fred were all ming- 
led together, a new world of which he had had 
but a glimpse. . 

“I never heard or dreamed of such a place, 
mother! I wish I was a gentleman. Ido wish 
we were done with the coal-pit.” 

Now Jem’s mother did not tell him he could 
do his duty in the midst of coal as well as in 
roses, because slie knew he had learned that 
long ago. She only kissed him and said,— 





“It must be good when a fellowis a gentle- 





smell the better. The air choked him; some- 
thing in it filled his eyes with tears; at every 
step it grew hotter. He dashed aside his bar- 
row, leaped over a great heap of coal that lay 
in his way, and hurried to the end of the tunnel. 

A dense smoke drove him back—all the wood- 
en buildings at the foot of the shaft were on fire! 

The basket still hung dangling from the top. 
| He needed but to step in it to be in the open air 
| and in safety, in five minutes. 


Jem caught the rope, put in one foot, and then 
stopped. 
them—were allin the tunnels. In « few minutes 
the fire would have driven the smoke and poi- 

sonous air among them, carrying certain death 
to every one. They were tliere, caught like rats 
in a trap, .There was no escape for them. 

But what could he do? 

If he went up the shaft, and the people from 


“Mother wishes she could give all the books! the outside attempted to put out the fwe, the 


The men—a hundred and eighty of 


| them to keep out the fire. 

| TIdonot want to make this painful story too 
| long for you, boys. All that night they worked, 
| while the fire raged through the tunnels, until 
“{t reached their little embankment. 

“The thin partition of mud and ashes was all 
that kept them from death. It began to crisp 
and break. Their strength was gone. They 
picked away feebly at the solid ground, which 
would not yield. Some of the men lay panting, 
their eyes closed, upon the ground. One boy, for 
whom they all cared most tenderly, was quite 
white and still. It was Jem. 

Suddenly a thunderous stroke met their ears. 
Their weak knockings had been heard above. 
They were digging down to them. 

Soon the noise grew clearer; they heard the 
voices of friends and neighbors, and then the 
ground broke over their heads, and the air and 
sunlight streamed in! 
| As the pale, half-dead bodies were lifted out, 
cheers went up from the thousands outside who 
waited for them. 

One of the men staggered to his feet. ‘“Gen- 
tlemen, we’re all here, and we’re all alive, but 
this boy. It’s Jem, gentlemen. He saved us,, 
and he’s dead!” ‘ 

He took up Jem’s limp hand and let it fall. 

“T hope not,” said Mr. Lloyd. “Give me the 
boy, my good fellow.” 

He took poor sooty little Jem in his arms very 
tenderly, and carried him to one side. 

“Do not call his mother for a moment,” he 
said, and then he opened Jem’s shirt and rubbed 
him, and put a bottle to his lips. And after 
awhile—— 

“Call her now!” he cried. And there was Jem 
up in his arms, very weak and trembling, but 
his blue eyes bright, and his cap in his hand, 
trying to give a hollo. 

If you had only heard the people, then! Why, 
it was like thunder, the way they cheered! 

They pressed about him, and would all have 
had him. But his mother clung to him, hold- 
ing his burned feet to her breast. And Mr. 
Lioyd held him close, and spoke very loudly, 
that they all might hear him: 

“This boy has saved the lives of these men 
from a death which I might have prevented by 
an opening in my mine. 

“T owe it to you, Jem, that Iam not a mur- 
derer to-day; and I pledge myself before these 
witnesses, that my home shall be yours and 
your mother’s, and as [ deal by my own son, so 
will I deal by you.” 

So Jem went to live among the books, and 
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the sunshine, and the roses, after all. But he 
was always the same humble, cheerful, happy 
Jem, as when he worked in the coal, with no 
light but the tin lamp on his cap, and no learn- 
ing but the Bible storics and prayers his mother 
taught him. 

—_——_—— +or-—C—OCO 

For the Companion. 

HERN ROCK. 

By Ruth Chesterfield. 

“Grandma, may we go and help Tannah 
bring home her cows?” cried two children, run- 
ning into the kitchen, where an elderly lady in 
cap and spectacles was washing the tea dishes. 

“You may, if you will come straight back 
with Hannah, and not stray off by yourselves.” 

“Yes, indeed,” they cried, and skipped away 
again to the gate, where a barefooted girl in a 
broad hat was waiting for them, and who an- 
swered to the name of Hannah Brown. 

“O, there’s Cecil Bacon. Let’s call for her to 
go. Cecil, we’re all going for the cows. Want 
to go?” 

But Cecil shook her head, and when Gerty 
approached nearer, said she didn’t like to go 
with barefooted girls; her aunt had always told 
her she must keep good company.” 

“Why, Hannah is the best company in the 
world; she knows lots. 
with her.” 

“T suppose she does know how to make butter 
and cheese,” said Cecil, ra her scornfully, “but 
then, she isn’t a lady. Besides, I’m afraid of 
cows, any way.” 

“Well, do as you like; but I'm sure Hannah 
Brown is a lady, if she doesn’t wear three 
flounces and bronze boots,” replied Gerty, in a 
tone of vexation. And, as she rejoined Hannah 
and Amos, she exclaimed, “Proud thing, I’m 
glad she wouldn’t come. I can’t bear her stuck- 
up ways.” 


Grandma lets us go 


But the birds were singing, and the sun was 
shining, which caused her ill-humor to vanish 
speedily, and she was soon engaged in a grand 
race down hill. 

“What strect is this?” she asked when, having 
reached the foot of the hill, they turned suddenly 
to the left. 

“This isn’t a street,” said Hannah, laughing; 
“it’s a lane—Cobbler’s Lane.” 

“What an ugly name for such a pretty place. 
What do they call it so for?” 

“Because, ever and ever so many years ago, a 
cobbler lived down here, and he mended shoes 
for everybody in town. Of course, I don’t re- 


member it, but I’ve heard mother say so. They 
nicknamed him ‘Old Lapstone.’ ” 
“It’s naughty to call nicknames,” remarked 


Amos, sagely. 

“I suppose it is; but then, he’s dead now, and 
so are all the folks that gave him the name; so 
we can’t help it,” said Hannah. 

“Is that a house, over there?” asked Gerty, 
pointing toward some object between them and 
the horizon. 

“No, that is ‘Hern Rock.’ It is higher than 
any house in town, and one side of it is perpen- 
dicular—that means right up and down, you 
know. And a few feet from the top is a place 
like a sofa, with a cricket to put your feet on, 
and all.” 

“Was anybody ever up there?” 

“O, yes, I’ve been there, many a time, myself. 
You see, the back side of it is just a grassy hill, 
covered with pines.” 

“Let's go,” said Amos, “and get the cows as 
we come back.” 

“We can’t go to-night, for it’s much further 
than it looks; and, besides, Hemlock Pond lies 
between, and you have to turn out for that. 
Don’t you see it shining through the trees?” 

“O, yes. Are there fishes in it? and do peo- 
ple go out on it in boats?” asked Amos. 

“Not much, because the banks are marshy, 
and people sink in before they know it. Once, 
a man lost an ox there. He couldn’t see a thing 
but just its horns sticking up. When he tried 
to get it out, he sunk down himself, and if an- 
other man hadn’t happened to pass that way, 
and heard him seream, he would have gone 
down, and nobody would have known what 
became of him. They call it “sinking ground.” 

“Can’t you go to the rock with us to-mor- 
row ?” asked Gerty. 

“Not to-morrow, but I can Saturday after- 
noon, if you can wait till then.” 

“O, splendid! and [ll ask Cecil to go, ioo,” 
cried Gerty, who had already forgotten her re- 
sentment. 

Then they came to the bars, where the cows 
were standing, looking for their young mistress 
to come and let them out. 


’ 


And now I shall be obliged to tell some- 
thing which I fear will lower Gerty in your 
opinion, very much. It was too late to tell 
Cecil about the plan of going to Hern Rock, that 
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night, but early the next day, which was Fri- 
day, she ran over, and gave her a glowing ac- 
count of the rock, and invited her to be of the 
party. 

“Ts that Brown girl going?” 

“Yes, indeed; nobody else knows the way.” 

“Then I shall stay at home; andjas to finding 
the way, it’s all nonsense about tha; for if you 
can see it from Cobbler’s Lane, what’s to hinder 
your going straight there?” 

“There’s a pond and a swamp, Hannah says.” 

“Well, of course we know enough not.te walk 
in the water. Depend upon it, she only men- 
tioned that, so that you would ask her to go.” 

“If I thought she did”—began Gerty, hesitat- 
ingly. 

“Of course she did,” said Cecil, seeing her ad- 
vantage. “And O! it will be so nice to go by 
ourselves—just us three; and I’ll get aunty to 
give us some cake and things, and we’ll sit on 
that sofa, and have a picnic.” 

Gerty did not feel quite satisfied with herself, 


| but she was very apt to be influenced by the 


person nearest, so at last she yielded to the per- 
suasions of -her friend, and consented to go, un- 
known to Hannah. 

Amos resisted this arrangement very stoutly, 
saying he thought Hannah was a great deal jol- 
Ler than Cecil;” but what was one small boy 
against two girls? He yielded at last, much 
against his will; so, on Saturday afternoon, the 
three started on their excursion. 

For the first half mile, it certainly seemed as 
if no one need mistake the way, for there was 
the rock looming up straight in front of them, 
and the village just as distinctly behind them. 

“Now we get over this fence, and it’s all as 
plain as a pike-staff,” said Cecil; “don’t you 


| see?” 


They had gone but a short distance, however, 
when they felt the soft turf yielding beneath 
their feet. 

“This must be the ‘sinking ground’ Hannah 
told about,” cried Gerty, where people go down, 
without knowing it!” 

“No, indeed,” said Cecil; “that kind of ground 
always looks oozy and sedgy; not a bit like this; 
but if you’re afraid, you stand still while I go 
on and explore.” 

But at every step she sank deeper and deeper, 
till her pretty boots, her white stockings, and, 
at last, her muslin dress, were wet, and stained 
with mud. Pale with terror, she waded back 
to her companions, and the three sat on the 
wall while they took breath, and held a council 
as to what should be done next. 

They saw a horse feeding in the adjoining 
pasture—a sure indication that there was firm 
land there—so, after resting «a few moments, 
they took a fresh start in that direction. 

To their joy, they found a wide cart-path run- 
ning through this field, which they followed, 
certain that it would lead “somewhere,” al- 
though there was no particular reason for 
supposing it led to Hern Rock. 

But it is human nature to follow the beaten 
track without considering where it terminates, 
and we could hardly expect these children to be 
wiser than their race. 

By-and-by, they came to a small foot-bridge 
across a brook, and beyond that the path divid- 
ed. They took the one which seemed to be in 
the right direction, and presently came to a 
dense piece of woods. Here they wandered 
about, a loug time, in an aimless and _ bewil- 
dered way, till, quite exhausted, they sat down 
under a beech tree to rest, and hold another 
council. 

“I’m half starved,” said Amos; “Iet’s have our 
picnic here, and find the rock afterwards.” 

“Agreed!” cried the girls, nothing loth. So 
they spread their feast on a smooth, mossy 
stone, using fresh leaves for plates, and had a 
right merry time. 

“Now we're all as good as new!” cried Cecil, 
when they had cleared the basket, “‘and I mo- 
tion that we go back to the brook, and take the 
other path.” 

“Just what I was thinking, 

“And so was I,” said Amos. 

“Carried unanimously,” said Cecil, leading 
the way, With an air of assurance. 


’ said Gerty. 


“I didn’t think we had gone so far into the 
woods,” remarked Gerty, when they had walked, 
as it seemed to them, an interminable distance 
and still no signs of a clearing appeared. 


’ 


“Look here, girls,” cried Amos, now a little 
in advance. 
beech tree, and the remains of their feast under- 
neath it! 

So, after all their wanderings, they had only 
come back to the point from which they started. 
Twice again they repeated the experiment, but 
with the same result. It seemed as if the fairies 
were at work, and plumped down that beech 
tree wherever they went. 





They ran forward, and saw the | 
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By this time, they had lost sight of Hern 
Rock and of the village; the sun had set, too, 
and the crimson hues were fast fading from the 
west, 

“It’s no use,” said Cecil, “we can’t get out of 
the woods, do what we will, and I wish you 
hadn’t asked me to go to your old rock!” 

“It’s all your fault,” answered Gerty. “If 
you hadn’t been so mean about Hannah, we 
shouldn't have got lost.” 

“What's the good of quarrelling?” said Amos. 





haps somebody will hear us.” 

So they lifted up their voices, in a way which 
| frightened the birds out of their nests, and 
awoke the echoes far and wide, but no answer- 
ing human voice came back to them. 

Terrified and exhausted, they threw themselves 
| on the ground, expecting to pass the night in 
these doleful woods. Occasionally they would 
rouse themselves, and give a loud hollo, and 
then sink back into silence. 

At last, when they had given up all hope, 
they thought they heard their own names 
called. ‘ 

They renewed their shouts—the other voice 
came nearer—there was a crackling of under- 
brush, and Hannah bounded into their midst— 
poor, despised Hannah, who now scemed to 
Cecil like an angel of deliverance. 

The children all sprang forward, with cries of 
joy, half smothering her with embraces, and 
bewildering her with questions. 

“Let me rest a minute, and I’ll tell you all 
about it,” said Hannah, sinking down on to the 
stone which had served them fora table. “Well, 
I knew you’d get lost—couldn’t help it—every- 
body does. I had a good mind not to come for 
you, for I tell you [ was vexed when I saw you 
going straight by our house, without turning 
your heads, and I[ waiting with my things on; 
but, said I to myself, ‘if they should get into the 
pond, or be eaten up by bears or any thing, 
you’d be sorry, Hannah Brown.’ So off I came 


| 


| 
| story.” 
| ‘The little party, feeling quite safe under Han- 
nah’s guidance, had a pleasant walk home by 
moonlight, and enjoyed the relation of their ad- 
ventures at home, much better than they had 
the reality. 

Cecil concluded that a girl who had shown a 
| Christian spirit by returning good for evil, and 

who was also very well bred and well educated, 
| might be a suitable companion, even if she were 
| not quite what she called “a lady.” And as to 
going barefooted, she laughingly said she should 
have been much better off herself without her 
boots, when she waded through that swamp. 





———~oo—____—-_ 
For the Companion. 
THE WISE FOOL. 

“T’s been ’sulted, sir!” cried Jonah Dilk, in a 
half-whining, half-angry tone, as he stood be- 
fore his Sunday school teacher, in his counting- 
room, twirling his torn hat round and round. 

“m sorry for that, my boy,” said the kind 
gentleman; “who has been vexing you?” 

“O, not wexin’, I didn’t say, sir; nobody 
haint been a wezxin’ of me; it’s ’sultin’ of me 
they’s been.” 

“Who are they?” 

“The boys in our class, sir.” 

“O, but they are little fellows, and you are so 
much older, that you ought to laugh, and take 
no notice of them.” 

“Hal” exclaimed Jonah; “that air will do for 
talk, but I guess, if they follered you about, a 
twitchin’ of your coat-tails, and a pinnin’ rags 
on to ’em, and a sprinklin’ sawdust into your 
hair when you fell asleep parin’ ’taters,—I guess, 
if they hollered arter you, ‘Jonah, how’s your 
gourd a growin’? and ‘Good-mornin’, Simon, 
son of Jonas,’ and lots more o’ nicknames, 
you wouldn’t stan’ it no better’n Ldo; but that 
aint the worst on’t.” 

“’m ashamed of the boys, and I shall see 
them all before Sunday about it. What is the 
worst of it, Jonah?” 

“Well, Pll tell you. I’ve been ’bused ’bout’s 
bad’s any fellow; been kicked out o’ the store 
and the tavern, ’cause I was lazy, when nobody 
would give me work, and then kicked out o’ the 
| poor-house, ’cause I was big enough to work! 
| Now, you see I’m skeart o’ kickin,’ though I can 

stand that. I’ve been ’most starved, and gone 
| with my toes out 0’ my boots in snow time, and 
I can stan’ that; but when it comes to callin’ 
me an Irishman, and writin’ of my name with 
chalk on fences and barn-doors, ‘Jonah O’Dilk,’ 
it’s more’n I can stan’! Why, sir, I was born, 
every bit o’ me, down to Jericho Four Corners, 
—that was afore my mother died—and the old 
neighbors all know that, for it come of ’marka- 
ble day, the day that Gineral Harrison died! 
and if you won’t b’lieve me, nor the old folks 0’ 


wh 











“Let’s all seream as loud as we can, and per- | 





es 
Jericho Four Corners, ye can look in the Poor. 
house books, where mother’n me was took to: 
and if you won’t b’lieve the poor-house writin’. 
books, you can write to Miss Gineral Harrison, 
for, o’ course, if she’s got any sense at all, she 
*members the day the Gineral died—though I 
don’t, for some reason or ’nother. I’m as 
much ’Merican as them boys is, if their fathers 
is rich, and they wears sleeve buttons!” 

This poor fellow was more than thirty years 
old, but, as he cold not read, he was put into 
a class of small boys, and with them learned 
the Scripture lessons. 

The little fellows thought it fine sport to tease 
him. They called him “the grandpa of the 
class ;” “the Methuselah of the Sunday schoo.” 

They were more thoughtless than cruel, for 
they often gave him money, took him to sail in 
their painted boats, let him go fishing and nut. 
ting with them; and, simple as he was, their 
mothers always felt easy about them when “old 
Jo” was with them, for he had the fear of God 
ever before him, and kept a sharp eye on alj 
the bovs about, that they did not sin. 

As Jo could not read for himself, he was 


| obliged to store the truth up in his memory as he 
got it from others; and sometimes the advice of 


his teacher, the warnings of his minister, and 


the words of Scripture, were strangely mixed up 
| in his mind. 


The superintendent, as well as the teacher of 
his class, was very kind to the poor, friendless 
fellow, who spent his summers hoeing potatoes 
and driving cows for the farmers, and his win- 
ters in the poor-house. 

They saw that he was comfortably clothed, 


| and kindly treated, and they always humored 


him in any harmless fancy, as if he were a child, 


| —as buying him torpedos and fire-crackers, and 


supplying him with a little flag to wave on the 
fourth of July, when he holloed the loudest in 
the crowd of patriotic boys,—for he always 


| sought their company, shooting marbles and 


| flying kites with as much pleasure as any of 


to find you, and here I am, and that’s the whole | 


| 


| 
| 





them. 

The Sunday after the conversation repeated 
here, Jonah appéared in the Sunday school 
much neater than usual, with a white pocket 
handkerchief tied round his neck! 

Instead of taking his seat among the little 
boys, he perched himself, in great dignity, in 
the superintendent’s desk! After he had whis- 
pered awhile with him, that gentleman rose and 
said,— 

“Boys, our poor friend here is very much 
grieved to-day, and feels as if he would like to 
speak a few words to you; will you listen to 
him?” 

“Yes, sir, yes, sir,’ went round the vestry; 
and the boys began to laugh, as if they expected 
sport. Jonah commenced: 

“You may laugh, boys, if you’re a mind to, 
but I can tell you it’s dangerous business! It 
aint me, Jonah Dilk, you’re a making sport on, 
but it’s o’ One whose shoes you’re onworthy to 
loosen. You know who He is. He puts down 
every ugly word spoke to me, ag’in Himself, and 
every cup 0’ cold water that’s gin me, why, He 
drinks a part on’t. So look out how you deal 
with me! I tell Him every night how I’ve been 
treated all day, and He writes it down. 

“T’ve often thought, when I’ve been a hearin’ of 
the Gospel, how’t I’d like to be a preacher; but 
there was a wery great difficulty in the way, for 
some reason or another I never could larn to 
read. Some folks can do one thing, and some 
san do another; but nobody can do every thing. 
I’m one o’ them that can’t read; but I can saw 
wood and hoe taters better than half the larned 
gentlemen that can read! 

“They give me leave to preach a little sarmon 
to you, boys, and my text is, “Them that the 
Lord’s gi’n much to, He’ll spect much on. He's 
gi’n much to you, like good homes, and mothers, 
and fitte clothes,—some on you’s got sleeve-but- 
tons—(these: articles were the poor fellow’s ad- 
miration) and to me He’s gi’n mighty little of 
them things. 

“Now, how do you think He feels when He 
sees them He’s gi’n mach to, tormentin’ them 
He’s only gi’n a little to? Ha? Don’t think 
He’s stingy to me, though, for He aint. He’s 
gi’n me what werry few of you’s got, a new 
heart to love Him and my feller creatur’s with; 
and I tell youI wouldn’t swap that off for all 
your homes, and clothes, and watches, and 
chains, and sleeve-buttons! No, sir! 

“Sometimes I wakes up in the dark night, all 
alone, and I cries, ’cause I aint got no mother 
and no home, like other boys; and right away, 
like as if somebody whispered it in my ear, 1 
hears, ‘Fear not, Jonah, for I am with you al- 
ways.’ Do you think I need to fear anybody 
arter that? 

“Now, boys, I’s got a word of ’vice for you. 
You speak the kind word, and give the cup 
o’ cold water, and lift up all blocks out of 
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youll need by you when you come to die. 


«pil peat the Commandments, now, to jog | 
your memory a Icetle, and then Pll say Amen to | grow late, and there gradually came over her a 


you. Ican’t just tell ’em in the running order, | feeling of anxiety for which she could not ac- | 
and may be [ shall forgit some on ’em; but I'll | count. 


say more on ’em than you'll keep, I bet! 
“You shalt not steal what don’t b’long 
“You shalt not kill anybody. 


“You shalt not covet what other folks has got. | sure that it was a macaw. 


“You shalt not lie about folks. 


“You shalt member the Sabbath day to keep | 


it holy. 


“You shalt not drink whiskey, nor smoke, nor | 


chaw tobacco. 

“You shalt not swear, nor say any other bac 
words. 

“You shalt "bey your fathers and mothers 
whose days is long in the Jand the Lord thy Go¢ 


bn : | 
giveth thee; and if you haint got no fathers and | the servants to follow, they all went to the lake. 


mothers, like me, then you shall ’bey your Sun 
day school teacher, and the man you work for 
Amen.” 


Although the boys all laughed at first, and 
smiled now and then, as Jonah went on with his 


sermon, they looked pretty sober when he closed 


The most thoughtless among them did not want 
this poor, humble child of God to carry com- 
plaints of him to heaven, that night. And after 


that sermon they ceased teasing poor Jonah 


altogether. They began to ask their mothers 
for clothes to give him, and they took him on 


every pienic and other excursion with them 


and, more than all, they bought him a pair 


of gilt sleeve-buttons! 


If ever boys. from another village called him 
names or teased him, they took his part as if he 


were their brother. 


Jonah Dilk is living to-day, working when he 
can get work, and making the poor-house head 
quarters; and is still the companion of “the 
boys.” The generations pass, and leave him 
behind, but new boys always come up, whom 
he amuses and keeps out of mischief. He is 


called by many people “‘the wise fool of Y.” 
J.D. C. 





+2 
For the Companton. 
OSCAR’S ADVENTURE. 
By Prof. De Mille, Author of the “Dodge Club.” 


Mr. Sandford had a sheep farm in Australia, 


away upin the “bush,” about a hundred miles 


from Sydney. 
Hehad come out to this new country for the 


purpose of retrieving his fortunes; and after 


ten years of roughing it in the bush, he could 
look upon the immense domain whieh he had 
acquired, with a comfortable assurance that his 
fortunes were fully retrieved. 

His home was a simple one, but it gave him 
a ample supply of all the necessaries of life, 
and his household consisted of his wife and lit- 
tle boy, with six or cight sheep farmers, without 
counting odd hands who dropped in from time 
totime. 

Itwas a lonely place, for the nearest neigh- 
bor was full twenty miles away; and what was 
Worse, itwas exposed to the visits of the na- 
tives, 

These gentry were not exactly equal to the 
mative Americans with whom the hardy pio- 
neers of our county had to carry on so arduous 
A struggle; nor did they inspire any thing like 

rror. 

They were a low race, in fact, nearly the low- 
tin the scale of universal humanity, but still 

ley Were not at all pleasant neighbors; and 
hore than once Mr. Sandford had been exposed 

0 attack from them. 

One day he had set out with his men to a dis- 

nt station for the purpose of sheep shearing, 

nd no one was left in the house but Mrs. Sand- 
ord and her son Oscar, a boy about twelve 
ears of age, 

There were also two maid servants and a ven- 

ble Irishman, whom Mr. Sandford had 

Tought with him from the old country. 

Mr. Sandford and his party left before day- 

reak, and Oscar had begged hard to go with 
rem, but his father would not let him; so af- 

breakfast he strolled about, ‘and finally di- 
ected his Steps toward a lake about a quarter 
 AInile away, with a fishing-rod in his hand, 


"Mmising his mother to bring her some fish for 
noner, 


The hours of the day passed on without any | 


ng in particular occurring. Once Mrs. Sand- 
pnd eard something which sounded like a 
a cry far away. She started, but soon re- 
ome herself, and thought it was a macaw. 

t length dinner time came, but there were 
signs of Oscar with his fish. 


she did not feel troubled, for he was 


folks’ way, and don’t say no bad words, | often in the habit of roaming about 
and mind your mothers, and come steady and | whole day and not returning till evening. Be-|norance. He believed that they knew some- 
early to Sunday school, and love your Saviour. | sides, she was very busy, and any manual oceu- | thing, and tried every mode of persuasion or 
Then you'll keep on the right side of Him that | pation will generally serve to prevent one from | coercion to make them speak the truth. 


to you. | did he not come? She recollected the ery which | 
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through the | met. These all professed the most profound ig- 


entertaining foolish fancies. | 


But bribery and threats of violence were al] 
g At last her work was finished; it began to | 


in vain; for if any of these fellows gave him any 
information, it was sure to lead to no result. 
and so he was compelled to continue the search, 
with the mournful knowledge that it was grow- 
ing every day more and more hopeless. 
Let us now return to the lost boy. 
| she had heard, and this time she did not feel so| On that eventful morning when he had gone 
| to the lake, he gave himself up altogether to the 
What if it had been her boy? | sport, but succeeded in catching only a few 
The thought no sooner came to her than it | small fish, which were not worth carrying home. 
| filled her with terror. | He then wandered off to another part of the 
| Where was he now? Why was he notat home? | lake. Here he was suddenly surrounded by a 
| This new fear at last pervaded all her mind, and | band of natives, who seized and gagged him so 
1 it became impossible for her to reason herself | that he could not give alarm. The poor boy 
out of it. | had struggled manfully, but what could he do 
»| She went out to look around. There were no | against such odds?” 
1 signs of Oscar. She then returned, and telling They instantly started away with him, as 
| though fearing pursuit, and by evening they 
| were many miles away. 
| Here they encamped for the night, and offered 
| Osear food. But he could not touch any thing. 
| He lay awake all that night, half broken- 
| hearted, andl thinking of the pangs of anguish 
| which his absence would cause his father and 
| mother. 


It was time for Oscar to be at home. Why 


| Here they looked about in all directions, and 
+ | shouted his name, and uttered that shrill and 
| far-reaching Australian cry, “Coo—eee.” 
| Allwasin vain. Not a trace appeared of him. 
Not a sound came back in answer to their cries, 
-| except the mocking echo. At last the old Irish- 
man uttered an exclamation, and stooped down 
to pick up something. Mrs. Sandford hurried | The next morning the natives resumed their 
up to see what it was. It was the fishing-rod. | march. Thus day succeeded to day, for several 
»| At this she gave way completely to that fear | weeks. ; 
with which she had vainly tried to struggle. | Oscar could not have sustained the fatigue, 
The fishing-rod lay in the grass, outside a small , if they had not shortened their day’s journeys. 
>| grove, and at some distance from the lake. | IIe jound himself growing weaker. The great 
There was nothing more,—not a thing that grief that had fallen upon him, and the horror 
could afford any trace of her boy. The Irish- | of black despair that enshrouded his spirit, un- 
man looked carefully at the ground with a seri- dermined his bodily energies and wasted his 
ous face, but made no remark. Mrs. Sandford, | strength. 
most fainting with fear, seemed to lose all pres-| He fell into a state of listless melancholy, 
ence of mind, and went about in a dazed way, | from which nothing could rouse him. Even the 
weeping, wringing her hands, and uttering fee- | threats of the natives had no influence over him. 
ble cries for her son. They tried to force him to eat, but their worst 
At last shouts were heard in the distance. It menaces could not make him take more than 
was Mr. Sandford with his men. With a faint | two or three mouthfuls. 
hope that Oscar might be among them, Mrs. One only feeling was in his heart, and that 
Sandford roused herself, and hurried back to was a pining and yearning after the home from 
meet them. | 


| which he had been torn;—that homesickness 
The husband started as he saw her pale face, | which absorbs all other feelings, and makes 
and her eyes wandering wildly about. 


| the heart break in its anguish of unappeased 
“Oscar!” she gasped. ‘Where is he?” desire. 
“Oscar!” cried he. “What do you mean?” The natives never showed any desire to hurt 
“Have you seen him?” him; in fact, their efforts were turned towards 
“Seen him? No,” cried Mr. Sandford. making him comfortable. As he grew weaker, | 
At this the wretched mother gave a low groan, | they often carried him in their arms, on the 
and fell senseless to the ground. |march. At last they reached a place where 
All was soon explained to Mr. Sandford by | they took up their abode. 
the frightened servants, who now shared to the! How far this was from his home Oscar could 
full the terror of their mistress. not tell, but from the first day of his arrival he 
The Irishman showed the fishing-rod, and | began to look around to see if there were any 


| 
| 





natives fled and escaped; but some lives were 
sacrificed to the vengeance of the wronged fa- 
ther. 

The cause of this kidnapping was afterwards 

fonnd to have arisen from a belief of some of 
| the blacks that if they had a white chief of their 
own, they would become superior to those white 
men who were overrunning the country. 

They had stolen this boy in order to train him 
among themselves for that dignity. 

Mr. Sandford reached home in safety, accom- 
panied by Oscar, who arrived in time to save 
his mother’s heart from breaking, and soon af- 
terward Mr. Sandford, yielding to his wife’s so- 
licitations, sold out his place and moved to 
Sydney. 

or 
For the Companion. 


THE CHAMELEON. 


Fifty years ago, when I was a boy, the Chame- 
leon was thought to be a fabulous creature, yet 
Plutarch, in his sketch of the life of Alexander 
the Great, speaks of it as existing in Egypt or 
Persia. In South Carolina, where I live, it is in 
great perfection in point of coloring, is graceful 
in all its actions and movements, and most sym- 
metrically formed. 

It is six or eight inches long, shaped like the 
crocodile, and tapers to a point, not larger than 
an ordinary sized needle or pin. Its color is 
generally light green, head, shoulders and back; 
underneath perfectly white, with four slender 
legs, which are each armed with three delicate 
toes or claws, with which it can cling to the 
smoothest surface of a wall, tree, shrub or leaf. 

It is inodorons, having no scent, is extremely 
active and easily alarmed, but remains often 
very still and can be approached with caution 
and captured. It will bite severely, and can 
draw blood with its two fangs, but I do not think 
its bite is dangerous, never having seen any ill 
effects from the wound it inflicts. 

Yet cats are sometimes fatally affected by eat- 
ing a number of them, but this is often the case 
if a cat devours the whole of a large-sized rat. 
It may be, therefore, that some portions of each 
animal may be indigestible, and not from any 
active poison possessed by either. 

Let us take a walk toa swamp near by. We 
shall have an opportunity to observe the habits 
of this little creature. 

What alovely sight meets our view! What 
fragrance fills the air! Delicious odors from a 
thousand bright, blooming flowers and shrubs, 
distilling their rich and varied perfume, regale 
the senses at every step. 

Here is the yellow jessamine, and yonder the 
white, both hanging gracefully from the limbs 
of that. fine dogwood tree. Here is the tulip 
tree, with its yellow and white bloom verging 
into a delicate pink; there the fragrant bay flow- 





told where he had found it. He also informed | chance of escape. This hope began to rise faint- 
Mr. Sandford what he had been afraid to tell ly within him, and served to lighten his despair. | 
Mrs. Sandford,—that the ground surrounding; One day, however, was destined to end all 
the place where he had found the rod was tram-| this On that day Oscar was aware of an ex- 
pled with the footmarks of naked feet, and that | traordinary excitement that suddenly arose 
he was afraid Master Oscar had been sect upon | among his captors. They were evidently in a 
by the “naygurs.” |wreat state of fear and apprehension about 

This alarming intelligence filled Mr. Sandford | something. 
with horror. He directed the servants to take; He was hurried into one of the rude huts, and 
his wife in doors, and attend to her, after which, | one of the savages went in with him, and sat 
gathering his men, he gave some commands, | by him, warning him, by significant signs, not 
and then the whole party set off to beat the bush | to speak, and at the same time brandishing a 
in the direction which Oscar might have taken. | long, keen knife. 

It was already late, and in about an hour it | Oscar, wondering what all this might be, kept 
was too dark to sce any thing, but they kept) Silence and waited. Soon he heard the noise 


At the first sound of this all Oscar’s blood 
rushed back for a moment to his heart. 

There were strangers! They were English! 
And one voice—whose was that? The savage 
read in Oscar’s face the thoughts of his mind, 
and frowned savagely, and lifted his knife. 

But Oscar cared nothing for this. Liberty 
was near. Death wasnothing. Not for a thou- 
sand savages, and a thousand uplifted knives, 
would he have cared. 

“Father! Father! Father!” 


many miles of country, sometimes searching in | 
silence, at other times uttering loud cries. 

But it was of no avail, and at length the heart- 
broken father was compelled to desist and re- 
turn to his home with a vague hope that his boy 
might have got back. 

Alas! the agonized face of his wife, who had 
recovered from her fainting fit and was waiting 
for him, told but too plainly that Oscar had not 
come. 

Mr. Sandford could not sleep, but he had to 


on their search until after midnight, going over | Of horses and the voices of men. 


er, With its white, wax-like color or bloom, and 
pungent odor, filling the whole surrounding at- 
mosphere, its slender limbs sending forth its 
evergreen leaves. There is the magnificent mag- 
nolia with its immense white, cone-shaped flow- 
er; the gorgeously green holly, with its deep red 
berry; the delicious shrub, the spicy cedar, the 
dark green arbor-vite, with its leaves of exqui- 
site, feathery form; the wild orange, with its 
dark, smooth green leaf; the red and the white 
maple, with their delicate red, flowery bloom, 
and a number of other trees which I cannot 
name now. 

And now look at that graceful tree, with its 
dark, shining green leaves. Its bark is almost 
black, but the wood is quite white,—it is the 
black gum. The trunk is very useful. From it 
are made culinary utensils, such as trays, bowls, 
cups, spoons, and it is soft, and can be used for 
cork to stop jugs, and bottles with. 

We shall have to remain very quiet to see the 
object of our search. There is Mr. Chameleon, 
head downwards, on the trunk of the tree, the 
color of the bark itself. He has all the shades, 
apparently, the very creases of the bark on his 
body. 

Sce that stream of small red ants winding 


allow some rest to his men, and had therefore 
to wait in a fever of impatience till daybreak. 
Then he sent off one man to rouse the neighbors; 
and taking the rest, he organized with them a 


Shrill and piercingly his cry rang forth. In 
an instant the savage had caught him by the 
throat, but for a moment Oscar snatched him- 


their way from the foot of the tree. They reach 
his open mouth and disappear therein. He does 





not relish them much, but being hungry, this 


self away, and one more loud, long cry was morning, will take one or two dozen of them. 


systematic search in all directions. 

Day succeeded day, but the lost boy was | The savage caught him again in a strong 
not found. Weeks passed. All the country | $'@sP, and hurled him to the ground. 
was roused, and hundreds were out in search of | But the next instant loud cries arose outside, 
| him. and hasty footsteps and calls—“Oscar! Oscar!” 
| But at the end of a month most of them were | i" the voice of despairing entreaty. 

In the midst of this the sharp report of a rifle 
rang out, and the savage who was holding Os- 
car fell heavily to the ground. His lifeless form 
was thrust aside, and Oscar was dragged forth 
to life, and to liberty, and to love. 

Mr. Sandford had at last got on the trail of 
the tribe by the help of some natives, and had 


| given. 





| compelled to give up, and there remained only 
| Mr. Sandford and his men, who still kept up 
the search, and sought to discover from all their 
past experience, and from all their knowledge 
of the natives, some way of learning the fate of 
the lost boy. 

Mr. Sandford, in the course of his search, had 











| diligently interrogated every native whom he/| thus been able to rescue his boy. Most of the 


But he is off. He saw a fly or a bug on that 
leaf, and he has snapped it up. Now look, he 
is changing from a dark brown to a lighter color; 
in 2 moment or two he will be as green as the 
leaf itself; you can scarcely distinguish him 
from its shade. ; 

Now he is on that deep red leaf, and is chang- 
ing gradually to its color. From thence he darts 
to a'yellow leaf, and so on to a spotted leaf, and 
assumes all the different colors as he moves 
from one leaf to the other. At last, when in re- 
pose, he resumes his wonted shade of delicate 
green. Now and then he has a strange way of 
extending or protruding a bag from under the 
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throat, similar to the pouch appended to the pel- 
ican, only the chameleon extends and contracts 
his at pleasure. When thus protruded, it is al- 
ways a bright red. FATHER LONG-LEGS. 
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A CHINESE WEDDING. 
From a Correspondent in China. 
Ihave recently had the opportunity of wit- 
nessing a real Chinese wedding in high life. 
Ahok, the bridegroom, is friendly to foreign- 
ers, and speaks alittle English. He is one of 
the proprietors of the foreign and Chinese store 





a 


riage ceremony, and then only by her husband, 
who then, for the first time, sees the face of his 
future life companion. 


tightly, so that not the slightest glimpse can be 
obtained of its occupant. 


with the bride’s family name upon them, accom- 
pany the chair about half way to the bride- 
groom’s residence. 


nd this must not be removed till after the mar- 


After the veil is put on, the sedan is closed up 


The bride’s brothers 
nd a few friends bearing lanterns and flags 


At this point four friends of the bridegroom, 


flavor was so agreeable that I could scarcely eat 
enough of them. 


It is under British protection, as it is a 
branch of a Singapore firm. 

Ahok is also a Mandarin, wearing the crystal 
This is with him, as with many others, 


a purchased honor, at the cost of some thou- 
sands of dollars. When last at our house I 
asked him why he wished to marry. 

“QO,” said he, with a most business-like man- 
ner, “I have great many things in my house; 
must have wife to look after them; very impor- 
tant.” 

When he invited us to go to the wedding, I 
assured him we would be glad to be present if 
he would allow us to see the entire ceremony. 
This favor is not gencrally allowed foreigners, 
but Ahok assured me we should see it all. So 
we received due notice to be at the bridegroom’s 
residence at cight o’clock, Friday morning, 
Oct. 28d. 

There were three rooms decorated in the gay- 
est manner. On entering the court-yard, just 
opposite us was a large reception-room, while 
on each side of the court-yard were smaller 
rooms for the entertainment of guests. 

All of these rooms, from the ceiling down the 
sides, were hung with scarlet cloth, covered with 
“happy phrases” in gold and black letters. At 
the back of the reception-room was a large ta- 
ble, covered with an embroidered cloth; upon it 
were beautiful vases, foreign and native, filled 
with flowers, natural and artificial; also incense 
in urns; candles and white sugar cocks were on 
the table. 

Over this table, on scarlet cloth, was the char- 
acter HI, made double. It was very large, and 
cut out of black velvet edged with gilt. There 
were two others like it on the sides of the room, 
and two more of gilt entire, large enough to 
eover nearly one scroll of red cloth. All these 
hangings, with their inscriptions, were presented 
by friends of the bridegroom. 

The large reception-room was covered with a 
foreign carpet, and arm chairs, with cushions, 
ranged down the two sides of the room for the 
principal guests. Forcign chandeliers hung from 

the ceiling. 

While we awaited the arrival of the bride, 
Atye, the son of Ahok’s business partner, con- 
ducted us to a side reception-room, where tea 
was served to us in Chinese style, minus sugar 
and milk. 

After having partaken of the tea we were con- 
ducted to the bride’s room. It was furnished 
with unusual profusion and in very good taste. 
The bed was hung with elegantly-embroidered 
silk curtains; the top of it, around the side and 
end, was a wonder of fine carving. The bed and 
furnishings were sent the previous day by the 
family of the bride. After the bedstead is once 
placed in position, it is considered ill luck to 
move it again. 

From the top frame of the bed, bunches of 
rice and small lanterns lfghted were suspended. 
If one of these lanterns should, by accident, be 
blown out, it would certainly be regarded as an 
omen of ill. 

The other furniture of the bride’s room was 

unusually clegant. Much of it was sent by her 

own friends. There were two large wardrobes, 
one of them having handsomely-painted glass 
doors. On one of the wardrobes: were a num- 
ber of red trunks, ornamented with gilt, and 
filled with the bride’s clothing. 

The room was hung with pictures and adorned 
with vases and ornaments too numerous to 
note. At one end hung a large, handsome for- 
eign mirror. Few Chinese brides find a more 
handsome home awaiting them. 

After a pretty thorough examination of the 
bride’s room, we returned to tea in the recep- 
tion-room. Soon after, notice was given that 
the bride was near at hand. 

The bridal chair, a handsome scarlet sedan, 
with gilt-embroidered trimmings, had been sent 
the previous day to the bride’s parents, the 
bearers remaining there over night to be on 
hand early the next day. 

The next morning, before eight o’clock, the 
bride is dressed in her scarlet robes, gayly em- 

embroidered in gold and silk; in this case a 

heavy gilt crown was placed on her head. 

Her face is powdered and her lips painted. 
She is then seated in the sedan, and her mother 





bearing lanterns and flags having the bride- 
groom’s family name on them, meet the proces- 
sion. The chair is stopped, and the ceremony 
of bowing to cach other is gone through with 


by the friends of both sides, after which the 
bride’s friends all turn round and go home, and 
the friends of the bridegroom take their position 
near to the chair, and hereafter, during the day, 
the bride is with utter strangers 

At the moment when the bride’s lanterns are 
carried back home, and the bridegroom’s friends, 
with his lanterns bearing his name, take their 
position near the chair, the bride’s name is sup- 
posed to be changed to that of the bridegroom. 
As the bearers start on again with the chair, 
the musicians (a number of whom are employed) 
strike up a lively air, and then all proceed to 
the bridegroom’s residence. 
We heard the music; alas, the name! Soon 
after we received notice that the bride was near. 
Of course we were on the qui vive. 
In the meanwhile, the master of ceremonies, 
employed on such occasions, had ready a quan 
tity of fire-crackers, to be fired off at the mo- 
ment the bridal chair entered the court-yard, 





and our ears ached from the din that followed, 
as the chair was carried in by four bearers, pre- 
ceded by red banners and large lanterns, and 
followed by a crowd of boys and musicians, 
beating gongs, drums, and every vile instru- 
ment that this wnmusical people have invented 
to make a noise. 

The crackers were added to the din, and the 
bridal clair was carried into the large reception- 
room and allowed to remain there closed for a 
short time. No other chairs may enter the 
court-yard after the bridal chair. B. 
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DRUNK AT FIVE. 
When I was a little girl, not more than five 


pet. 


with anxious faces about me. 
stopped dancing, and O, how faint and sick I 


was. 


thing while at the shoemaker’s ?” 


child, you have been drunk.” 


last “drunk 


On my way home I began to feel strange sen- | ot 
sations; my head seemed to be going down and 
my feet to be going up. The Common, along 
which I was passing, appeared to be waltzing 
and ziz-zagging, while all the trees and the staid 
old meeting-house seemed to dance together. 

When I arrived home, I thought my mother 
was spinning around like a top, the baby’s cra- 
die was flying around her, and the floor went up 
to the ceiling, and the ceiling into the floor, un- 
til I cried out with terror and fell upon the car- 


When I came to my senses, I was lying in bed 
Every thing had 


“Child,” asked my father, “did you eat any | is 


“Only some nice black cherries.” 


“The cherries that had been in rum! Why, 


fe 
That was my first, and I think it will be my 


” 
—_——__+or—__— 
THE LITTLE ONE’S PRAYER, 
’Twas only a wayside cottage, 
But the fire-light, cheery and red, 
Fell soft on a kneeling mother, 
And a child. by the trundle-bed, 
Whose pure young lips were forming 
The words of an Msemrign pan snl 
“God bress my mamina and papa, 
And kitty, as’eep in ’e chair.” 


th 
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THE CHINESE IN AMERICA. 


Quite an excitement has been created in the 
United States about the Chinese, and the matter 
promises to have some effect on our politics. 
We think there is some exaggeration about it, 
but it is not the less interesting on that account. 
Some weeks since a business firm that manu- 
factures shoes, and similar articles, at North 
Adams, in this State, made an arrangement to 
employ Chinese workmen in their establish- 
ment. 
It has been charged against them that they 
made this arrangement because Chinese labor is 
the cheapest. 
The reply is, that the business has nothing to 
do with wages, but the Chinese have been 
brought in to put down the dictation of work- 
ing men, who have made themselves masters of 
the tmployers, and so do pretty much as they 
please, not only with regard to wages, but also 
with regard to every thing else connected with 
the shoe business. 
It is further said by the “masters,” or em- 
ployers, or by their friends, that they never 
would have objected to paying high wages, or 
to any proceeding having for its object the wel- 
fare of the workmen; but that the latter, or 
some of them, interfered so thoroughly with 
their business, and generally ucted with so much 
caprice, that it was impossible to carry on busi- 
ness with any thing like an approach to cer- 
tainty. 

Whether the employers were right or wrong, 
wise or foolish, it is certain that what they have 
done has caused great excitement, which has 
extended widely over the country. 

The great body of working men have taken up 
the matter, as was but natural; and so long as 
they confined themsclves to open and honest 
conduct, they could not be blamed. All men 
have the right to contend for their own inter- 
ests, but they have no right to violate the law, 
or to have resort to vicious proceedings, to pro- 
mote those interests. 

The politicians have taken it up, too. Some of 
them have by injudicious remarks increased the 
ill feeling. They have denounced the Chinese 
as “servile laborers,” who had been “imported” 
to enable rich men to get their work done at 
lower wages than it was worth. 

If this charge should be established there 
would be good reason for indignation. 

It is proposed by some politicians that Chinese 
should be kept out of the country, or that they 
should, if allowed to enter it, be treated as an 
inferior race,—in other words, be regarded as 
a sort of slaves. 
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years old, I was sent to the shoemaker’s with a 
shoe to be mended, and was told to remain until 
the article was finished, and bring it home with 
me. 


dren, and his shop was in the rear of the house, | 
the time passed very pleasantly. We made a| 
call upon the little white pig, and fed the chick- | 
ens, and built cob houses, and hunted hens’ 
nests, and, say what city folks will, there are no | 
amusements for children like those found around 

a rural home. 

In due time I was called in to receite the 
mended shoe, when I was also treated to some | 





throws a thick red veil over her face and head, 





As the shoemaker had a family of small chil- | 


black cherries, very tender and swollen. The | this c 


This is wrong. Our country should be free to 
| all men of all races, all of whom should be well 
| treated, and treated alike, just so long as they 
| behave themselves, and obey the laws. 

There should be no exceptions made. Why, 
indeed, should Chinamen be treated differently 
from Turks, or Italians, or Lrishmen? 

The law ought to prevent rich men from mak- 
ing contracts to bring Chinese laborers into this 
country under conditions by which they are im- 
posed upon and made virtually slaves. Our 


| working men should also be protected from such 


2 wrong to their interests. 
If, however, the Chinese choose to settle in 


—coming to us as the Germans, the Norwegians 
or the Irish, come—no one has the least right to 


used by designing men, there is no well-founded 
reason for supposing that very large numbers of 
Chinamen will ever come to the United States, 





pject. If left to themselves, and not craftijy 


+> 
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FACTS FOR SUMMER TIME..syy. 


STROKE. 
Every season has its peculiar dangers, and 


those that are known in summer often are suq. 
den in coming, and sharp in operation,—and are 
frequently fatal in their action. 


Sunstroke, always common in summer, is un. 


usually so this year, and the proportion of 
deaths from it is very great. 


It is a danger to which every onc is liable who 
exposed to great heat, but the danger js qi 


the greater when men are suffering from fatigue 
bodily or mental. The system then is mor 
open to attack, and less able to overcome its ef. 


cts. 
One way to lessen the chances of sunstroke js 


to place a thick, cool leaf of some plant in the 
crown of the hat. 


A cabbage-leaf is said to be 
1c best. A white cloth dipped in cold water, 


and then “wrung out,” and doubled, and placed 
in the hat, isa very useful protection,—but jt 


ries quickly and should be dipped and wrung 


repeatedly. Yet even when dry it operates as q 
slight protection. 


It may seem strange, but it is the fact, that 


the head which is covered with a thick iron pot 
is better protected against sunstroke than the 


ead that is covered with a thin straw hat. 
The reason is the iron pot keeps out the heat, 


whereas the straw hat admits it. 


As a rule, the thicker the head’s covering, the 


less the risk of that head being assailed by the 


un. The knights of other days, who wore met- 
1 helmets, did not suffer from sunstroke in any 
hing like the proportion that modern soldiers 
uffer therefrom. 

This fact is illustrated by another fact in rela- 
ion to heat. If, during a “hot spell,” you go 
nto a room from which heat has been excluded, 


—hby keeping the door, windows and _ Dlinds 
c 
cool, and for a short time it will afford you a 
comfortable refuge. 
out of it, that’s all. 


losed, and the curtains down,—you will find it 
The hot air has been kept 


So is it with respect to the nead. If you must 
ve “out in the sun,” be sure to keep your head 


well and tightly covered, even if you shoul 


1ave to wear your great-grandfather’s cocked 
nat, under which he sweltered in safety at Mon- 


mouth, the hottest day of the revolutionary 
war, when and where as many men dicd from 
sunbeams as from shot and shell. 


It would be 
»etter to have your hat heavy than your head 


light. 


When a person is attacked by sunstroke, the 


proper mode of treating him is this: 


Loosen all his clothes, and lay him in the 


coolest place near at hand. Wet his head, and 
keep it wet, with iced water,—or, if that be not 


available, with the coldest water you can get. 
A “dash of spirits” to the water greatly increases 
its healing power. Let the head be somewhat 
elevated. 

Then put mustard poultices,—the hotter the 
better, besides the native fire of the mustard— 
to the wrists, to the pit of the stomach, to the 
feet and to the lezs; and give four or five table 
spoonfuls of brandy and water every hour. 
Take care that the sufferer has air enough,- 
and be sure that there is no crowd about him. 





CANADA. 
The state of things in British North Americs 
is such that we may reasonably look for actict 
there, at no remote day, which must commani 
American attention. P 

A few years since the “Canadian Dominion 
was formed. It was meant to be a “perfect 
union” of British North America; and when ! 
was established, under the patronage and pr 
tection of England, we have no doubt that the 
English had two things in view. ; 

The first was, to have a solid British nation 
formed in North America; and the second, ® 
have a separation take place. It is probabit 
that England would have parted with Canads 
years ago. But Canada has not been real) 
to part with England. ' 

As nearly as we can judge, there are tors! 
three parties in Canada. 

One of these is for keeping up the old coum 
tion with England; but would keep it on $ 
terms as England will smile at. 

These old connectionists say, that the mom 
country must be at the entire charge, and 
and responsibility of protecting Canada. * 
must not only protect her against the Fela» 








ountry upon their individual responsibility 


but she must demand indemnity of the Usit 
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THE YOUTH 





S COMPANION. 








States for the attacks that already have been 
made. 

Another party in Canada would convert that 
country, or rather all British America, into a 
nation, Which would be no difficult undertaking, 
as England often has said, “Whenever you de- 
sire to go, depart in peace!” 

Her conduct is noble, and shows how much 
the world has advanced in common sense since 
the time when England waged along war rather 
than part with this country. 

Were British America to be formed into a na- 
tion, and were that nation wisely governed, it 
ought to become rich and powerful, and to have 
the world’s respect. Whether such a nation will 
ever be formed, must be determined in the course 
of a very few years. 

A third party exists in Canada, composed of 
men who would have their country annexed to 
the United States. How strong this party ma‘ 
be, is more than we can say; but it appears to 
be respectable in point of numbers, and of late 
it has been very active, and outspoken, and dis- 
posed to push matters to extremity. 


—_———_+o+—___—_. 


BEGINNING AGAIN. 

“Joys that are sweetest are first to fly.” Just 
as things are looking their best in our summer 
flower garden away they go. The flower stems 
run up to seed, and that’s the end of them. 
Our pretty alyssum and fragrant mignonette 
give up being sweet and gay, put on dull suits 
of gray, and fade utterly away. Here it is on- 
ly the first of August and for them the fall has 
come. 

Well, what shall we do about it? Sit down 
and cry? Not at all. We don’t do such 
things. Get out your digging fork and rake. 
Clear a new spot and prepare, as if it were May, 
for a new flower border. Sow your seed once 
more and begin again. There are more days 
coming, and long before the frost comes new 
and fresh flowers will take the place of our dy- 
ing pets. 

So it often happens in gardening. One thing 
runs out and needs renewal. The peas in the 
kitchen garden run to seed or areeaten up. The 
thing to do, then, is not to let the yellow vines 
cumber the ground, but to cast away our regrets 
for dead joys and departed pea stalks, and plant 
the fat and cheerful turnip in the place. Do the 
beans run out? Pull them up and plant spin- 
ach. If we can’t have one thing we can another. 
Se if our joys horticultural do fly we can have 
new ones and keep cheerful still. 

a 
AN INTELLIGENT DOG. 

Owners of valuable dogs often declare that 
they can understand a good deal that is said to 
them, even without special training. The fol- 
lowing incident seems to corroborate the asser- 
tion: 

A short time ago a female Newfoundland dog 
was in the habit of coming to the house of a 
lady in this city, who would throw to it pieces 
of cold meat which the dog would eat, and, hav- 
ing satisfied its hunger, go away again. 

So confirmed did this habit become, that at a 
certain hour every day the lady would expect 
the dog and the animal would put in appear- 
ance. 

A few days ago, before feeding her the lady 
said to her, “Why don’t you bring me one of 
your puppies?” repeating the question several 
times, as she stood at the window, the dog look- 
iag her in the face with an expression of intelli- 
— as if it understood every word the lady 
said. 

The next day, to the lady’s astonishment, at 
the usual hour the dog returned, and lo! and be- 
hold! was accompanied by a little puppy. 

The lady fed both dogs, and then took up the 
puppy into the window, when the old dog scam- 
pered off and did not return for three days. At 
the end of that time the dog again appeared, 
when, after feeding it, the lady said, “Next time 
bring all your puppies, | want to see them;” 
and yesterday morning, sure enough, the dog 
returned, accompanied by the Newfoundland 
pups. 

Several of the neighbors saw the whole trans- 
action and declare that they consider this one of 
the most wonderful proofs of the sagacity of the 
dog they have ever known. Where the dog 
came from or to whom it belongs is not known, 
but we have the name of the lady and also of 
those who were eye-witnesses to the occurrences 
as narrated by us.—Purtland Press. 


(2 
GREAT MEN HARD WORKERS. 
Young people sometimes imagine that genius 
Saves the necessity of hard work, and perhaps 
think it a sign of genius to be a little lazy, and 
irregular in study. But men of great genius 
have always been hard workers, excelling others 
Not only in mental capacity, but in power of 
endurance. An exchange says: 





every instance I have yet studied, the distin-| c 
guishing feature is an intense love of work— 


do. 
and the last is a never-dyving perseverance. 
Though IT have carefully studied the histories of 
many of the greatest men, in order, if I could, 
to discover the source of their greatness, I have 
never yet come upon one great life that has 
lacked these three features—love of work, un- 
failing courage and perseverance. 

——_—_~+or—_—_—_ 
ADVENTURE WITH A TIGER. 
Ferocious animals are susceptible of fear un- 
der peculiar, and to them unaccountable, cir- 
cumstances. Dr. Sparrman relates a story of 
the spotted hyena, to this effect. He says: 


i 


One night, at a feast near the Cape, a trum- 
peter, who had got himself well filled with li- 
quor, was carried out of doors, in order to cool 
and soberhim. The scent of him soon attracted 
a hyena, which threw him on its back, and car- 
ried him away, thinking him a corpse, and, con- 
sequently, a fair prize, toward Table Mountain. 
In the meantime, however, the drunken musi 
cian awaked, sufficiently sensible to know the 
danger of his situation, and to sound tlie alarm 
with his trumpet, which ne carricd fastened to 
his side. The beast, as may easily be imagined, 
was not less frizhtened in its turn. 
A soldier once turned the susceptibility of the 
tiger to fear to account in a moment of danger. 
He was sitting in a garden when he was star- 
tled by the sudden appearance of a large tiger. 
The animal stopped, and, for a moment, seemed 
doubtful about making an ‘attack on the mo- 
tionless person before him. Uttering a short 
growl, he crouched down, and was in the act of 
springing upon the man, when the latter, taking 
off his bearskin hat, and putting it before his 
face, roared in it as loudly as he could. The 
noise so much surprised the tiger that he turned 
around, and, bounding into a neighboring 
thicket, disappeared. ~ 
lady once crossing a field, was set upon by 
a wild bull, and, seeing no chance of escape, 
threw her skirt over her head, and backed to- 
ward the bull. The animal halted, and, as the 
strange object kept advancing, actually turned 
tail and fled. 
ee 

AN INCIDENT. 
It is a good thing to have natural “gump 
tion,” and to know how to doa thing just right. 
The colored boy in the following laughable in- 
cident was in too much of a hurry, and got into 
trouble. It is well to know what One is to do 
before beginning: 


A few days since a cvlored lad entered a drug 
store in Portland with what he described as an 
“awful feeling in de stomach, jest like it wor full 
of fish-hooks and angle worms,” and demanded 
a “Setter powder,” as he had been advised that 
would give relief. . 
Accordingly the Sceidlitz powders were dis- 
solved in separate glasses, as usual, and placed 
before him, with instructions to pour one into 
the other and drink while effervescing. 
But the negro did nothing of the sort. In- 
stead of following the directions, he hastily 
drank off the contents of one glass and immedi- 
ately swallowed the other. 
The effect may be imagined, but not described. 
The effervescence which should have taken place 
in the glass before it was drank, took place in 
the bewildered negro’s stomach, sending streams 
of the frothy liquid from his mouth, nose, eyes 
and ears. As soon as the poor fellow could re- 
cover breath, he cried out, in frightened tones: 
“My stomach has busted; I can’t live a min- 
ute!’ Ina few moments, however, he felt bet- 
ter, and turning to depart, he said, “Dat stuff 
may work well nuf on de white trash, but it’s 
sure death on a nigger.” 


——————~+oo—__— 

DOING WITHOUT. ° 
One gets wealth not merely by earning, but 
by saving. And he is a rich man whose wants 
are few, and whose means are more than suffi- 
cient to supply them. Some men have large in- 
comes, but never save any thing; and some men 
have so many wants that they can never get 
enough to gratify them. The following story 
has a moral: 


Many long years ago, and in a country many 
long miles away, an old fellow lived, named Di- 
ogenes. He seems to have been a wise old fel- 
low in his way, though his dress was none of 
the most fashionable, his house not over and 
above comfortable, and his speech, must say, 
often rather surly. Well, once he was invited 
out to dine; a prince invited him to his palace, 
and the table was set out in princely style; all 
the magnificent dishes and rich plates covered 
with dainties of every description, and flowing 
wines to make the mouth water. 

And what do you think Diogenes said and 
did? He sat himself down at the table, he 
looked here and there; to what was opposite to 
him, to what was on the right hand and what 
was on the left; and then he got up and walked 


things there are in the world Diogenes can do 
without!” 
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KEEP AN ACCOUNT. 


A very good practice for you, bovs and girls, 
just as soon as you have learned enough cipher- 





Thus I find precisely the same features in the 
character of Michael Anzelo and the Duke of 
Wellinzton—two men, living three centuries 


apart, in different countries—one a great artist, | down, with the cost; then, at the end of every 
and the other a great warfrior. In them, as in! month, and, finally, at the end of the year, you 


ing to reckon dollars and cents, is to keep an 
account of your expenses. A little book should 
be kept for this purpose, and whenever you buy 
any thing, or any thing is bought for you, set it 


been. 
work of the kind that fell to the lot of each to| earn every cent yourself, can you so well learn 
Another feature is indomitable couraze; | the value of money, and thereby learn to econo- 
mize in the use of it. 


PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIB- 
Companion, we still give the Premiums offered 


now make one or two special offers. 


desirable article. 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Initial Stationery, containine one and a half 
quires of extra assortid American note paper, 
with envelopes to » ' 


CIL PLATE, for makin. 
eut in Old English writinz, or in Roman let- 
ters. 
Enclosed in a neat box, with printed directions, 
Just what is needed in every house, and by 
every girl. 


away, saying, as he did so, “What a number of 


an add up, and see what your expenses have 
In no other way, except by having to 


—_—_—_+o—____—_ 


ERS. 
For NEW NAMES, sent us by subscribers to the 


n our Premium List. 
In addition to those described in that List, we 


Beautiful Croquet Field Set. 
This is of good manufacture, and every way a 
It will be given for six 


Initial Stationery. 
For ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER, we offer a box of 


v offer a STEN- 
clothing. It can be 


For one new 
Ink and brush are given with the plate. 


Postave 6 cents. 

A Beautiful Chromo. 
For two new subscribers, we offer Prang’s 
Beautiful Chromo—“The Doctor.” It repre- 
sents a boy whose pet cat is sick; and in his 
anxiety for her recovery, he is giving her medi- 
cine. The cat does not quite appreciate the 
sympathy of her master, and the whole effect of 
the picture is very pleasant and entertaining. 
Its size is 8 1-4 inches by 11, and its cost at re- 
tail is $3, but we are enabled to offer it for Two 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. Postage 18 cts. 

—_—————_+o>———_——_ 

A FOPLING DRAWN TO THE LIFE. 
Here is a pen-picture of an insect, the original 
of which may be seen in our cities on any fine 
afternoon: 


There came along a specimen that I thought 
had just walked int® animation from = the door 
of a tobacconist’s. It was dressed in checked 
pants, “vewy tight, you know.’ It had a tea- 
colored coat, and a green Lord Stanley scarf, and 
a Dux collar, and vellow kids, number seven, 
and side whiskers, “vou know,” and it twirled 
acane as big as its grandmother’s knitting 
needles, and it had its hair parted in the middle, 
and waxed down into a wave on each side, “so 
cu ly, you know,” and it looked at every pretty 
virl it met with such a “my deah” stare, that 
the girls had to hurry by and laugh, and it was 
christened John or Thomas Something, and 
came very near the resemblance to a human be- 
ing. Now whatin the world are such people 
made for? It must be just to make themselves 
happy in their little frivolous way, and furnish 
a good laugh for the people they run against. 
There isn’t enough life and enterprise in a town 
full of them to set up one wide-awake Western 
man or woman. Adolphe says they go to mati- 
neces, 

a. 2 

BIG TALK, 

A gentleman, whose learning does not appear 
to have sat comfortably upon him, addressed a 
boy whom he found fishing, in the following 
very simple and unaffected manner: 


“Adolescens! art thou endeavoring to entice 
a member of the finny tribe to engulf into his 
denticulated mouth the barbed hook, at whose 
point is affixed a dainty allurement?”’ 

“No, sir,” said the boy, “I’m fishin’.” 
The same heavy scholar, wishing to put up 
his horse and gig for the night, went into the 
court-yard of an inn, and thus addressed the 
hostler : 


“Extricate my quadruped from the vehicle, 
stabulate him, and award him a sufficient por- 
tion of nutritory aliment, and when the aurora 
of morning shall tint the oriental horizon, bring 
him forth, and | will award thee a sufficient pe- 
cuniary compensation for thy amiable hospital- 
g ” 


“The hostler ran in and told his master that a 

Dutchman had just arrived. 

: ee Se 

TAKING CASTOR OIL, 
Castor oil is not ngrecable to the taste, but an 
Irish girl, who went to buy some fora sick man, 
took it by mistake, without knowing it: 
A story is told of an Irish girl in this city, 
who called on an apothecary for some castor oil, 
to be mixed with something which should dis- 
guise its taste. On being asked if she liked 
soda-water, she replied in the affirmative, when 
the apothecary gave her a glass, seasoned with 
lemon and the oil. But she still lingered, wait- 
ing, and presently asked for the oil azain, when 
the man informed her that she had already 
taken it. ‘ 
“QO, murder!” she cried, “I wanted it for -a 
man who is sick!’ 


—_—or——— 


Two things a man should never be angry at, 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
i. 
WORD SQUARE. 


1. A tin vessel. 
2. A hind of drink. 
8. A boy’s nickname. D.F. R. 


2. 
A RIDDLE. 


My head is five hundred; my tail is the same; 
A star is in the middle; 
The two combined a coward will name. 
Now please solve this riddle. HAUTBOY. 


3. 
My 7 letters name a vessel. 
My 6, 7, 5 is a beverage. 
My 1, 3, 4is a fruit, 
My 2 is a consonant. 
4. 
MUSICAL REBUS. 


M. E. A. 





When you leave the depot for tle hotel be sure 


that your driver has put all your jirse measure in his 
second medoure. 


L. M. G. 
5. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 35 letters. 

My 1, 8, 1/, 4, 10, 25 was an ancient prophet, 

My 5, 18, 32, 28, 20, 9 was a badge of royalty. 

My 11, 23, 4, 15, 12, 34 was an ancient town. 

My 19, 4, 6, 34, 14, 1d was an ancient queen. 

My 21, 34, 18. 1, 10, 6 was an ancient city. 

My 22, 4, 7, 8, 20, 21 was an ancient metal. 

My 2), 3), 22, 34, 24, 35 was an ancient man. 

My 383, 26, 7, 10, 31, 12 was an ancient measure, 

My 35, 18, 14, 34, 2. 27 was an ancient prophet. 

My whole is a beautiful passage in the Bible. 
IsoLa. 

6. 


Behead a small animal and leave ariver in Eng- 
land. 

Behead that which expresses but one and leave a 
Scotchman’s fireside. 

Behead something loved by children and leave a 
nickname of one of our presidents. 

Behead something loved by misers and leave a kind 
of tree. 

Curtail the name of a man of renown and leave 
the capital of the country he lived in. 

Curtai: his dearest friend and leave a lady’s name. 
Curtail something mysterious and leave the learned 
men of the East. CLEMENT THISTLE, 


7. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My Jirst is in slack, but not in slow. 

My second is in bread, but not in dough. 

My third is in talk, but not in speech. 

My f-urth, ne’er in sight, is ne'er out of reach. 

My jisth is in wisdom, but not in sense. 

My sezth is in farthing, but uot in pence. 

My seventh is in gus, but not in vapor. 

My erghth is in frolic, but not in caper. 

My nenth is in snare, but not in trap. 

My tenth is in crevice, but not in gap. 

My e/evensh is in deep, but not in profound. 

My ‘we/fth is in soil, but not in ground. 

My thirteenth is in settle, but not in decide. 

My fourteenth is in see, but not in tide. 

My jifteenth is in winnow, but not in sift. 

My stzteenth is in raise, but not in lift. 

My seventeenth is in Jean, but not in thin. 

My erghteenth is in hubbub, but not in din. 

My naneteenth is in villany, but not in sin. 

My whole was once said by one of t fame, 

While backwards and forwards it reads all the 
same. WILLY WIspP. 


Conundrums. 


Why are farmers like fowls? Because neither will 
get full crops without industry. 

What is that which a man may have never pos- 
sessed and yet leave behind him? A will 

Why is the stomach-ache like a celebrated English 
poet? Because it’s an ache inside (Akenside). 

What is that we eat and drink at festive times, 
though it is sometimes a woman and sometimes u 
mant A toast. 

What is the difference between a maiden of sixteen 
and a maiden of sixty? One is careless and happy, 
and the other is hairless and cappy. 

Why does a servant going up Vesuvius present one 
of the greatest phenomena in nature? Because the 
valley (valet) ds the tain 

Ifa man gets up when the day breaks, can he be 
said to have a whole day before him? 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “Hate the evil and Jove the good.” 

2. Soro-is, Untie, (Unite,) Nahant, (Nathan). Sum 
"3. March, Azure, Ruler, Creed, Herd. 

4. Phil-ade!-phia. 

5. Boston. 

6. Lass, Glass. Right, Bright. 








—what he can help, and what he cannot help. 


7. Neptune. 



















238 THE YOUTH’S: 


COMPANION. 





THE PILGRIM FATHER’S APPLE TREE. 
Once =e a time there stood a tree in Widow Baxter’s 


give him a large vom of his mind. On the way 
he met little Billy Crispin trundling a load of 
turnips in that rickety cart he thinks so much 
An old, old apple tree it was, with many a twist and | = ‘Now, here’s a chance, Vil bring those tur- 
knot; nips to a jolly market.’ It was ‘Chauncey’ 8 
For years and years the boughs had stood against the | worse self that said that, or as Ned Lamson 
po Bate hanged = ot late | would call it, number one. But number two’s 
ase ; better self spoke up. ‘You have no right to 
“ | tease Billy on account of his father’s mistake in 
The Widow Baxter | your boots.’ ‘I don t care,’ said number one, ‘I 
| guess Old Crispin will swear and break his awl 

Some Pilgrim father planted it in centuries past and | when he finds out that I can lick Pet Billy.’ 


J | (‘Pet Billy’ was a nickname which the boys had 
The top was s gone, Se branches thinned, yet still the | given the son, because the father boasted rather 


A few ‘Dright yellow pippins of a hue and flavor rare. | t00 much about him before the little fellow’s 


companions). ‘How mean to tease a boy who’s 
Nobody ever dared to shake this venerable tree ; smaller than you, and can’t defend himself 
They let the apples drop themselves, for it was said 
that 





But now the | 


So old, peony knew its age. 
said 


| said number two. ‘Better save your spunk, and 


Who wom rudely those old boughs would have bad | spend it on a boy of your own size.’ This rather 


luck some touched Chauncey’s pride, so he hurried past 
And so the” "were not touched till on the | the cart without even joggling it. That was 
ground they lay. | something gained for Chauncey’s better self, but 


nnmber one was not yet thrown. All the way 
Now, ga | Grabwell was a boy who hadn’t much | to the shop this worse half tried to invent some- 
respec 


erates = | thing saucy to say to the shoemaker, while num- 
a Saas ban a bw ber two kept saying, ‘He that ruleth his spirit is 
tered much greater than he that taketh acity.’ As Chaun- 
For one of those bright balls of gold he was forbid to | cey came near to the shop, number two said, Do 
touch. be a little gentleman,’ and number one was fair- 
ly tripped, and fell under. 
“*Good-morning, Mr. Crispin. You have made 
my boots too small; can you alter them right 
away?” 
“*Yes, my little gentleman, right away.’ 
“Chauncey did not know whether Mr. C. was 
| joking or not, for it was only a moment since he 
had given up his plan, which was to be very 
| surly. But he was proud of being called a ‘lit- 
eap; tle gentleman,’ and determined from that day 
He stooped pF pe them, when a cloud right o’er the | forward to do his best to deserve the title. But | 


moon did sweep; | he very often remembered how near he came to 

A sudden blast qromned through the boughs; then | heing ‘a little sca 
And Bey apne ae’ tree a face that dark! | ‘afraid of himself, 
n aon, ~ mad p y | “O, yes, I see,” 


| for 


And so one night, a moonlight night, without a | 
proper sense 
Ot duty _ of self-restraint, he clambered o’er the 


fen | 
And climbed the tree, whose branches cracked and | 
snapped beneath his feet, | 
And shook the apples to the ground, and then be- | 
gan to eat. 


Three of the largest he devoured, the rest lay in a 


egrace, and this made him 
? 


said Ned Lamson, “look out 

| ‘number one’ means to manage one’s tem- 
were | per. When a fellow Bets mad, but keeps it un- 
| der, he licks himself.’ —Chrestian Union. 


ee 


the wind, A LITTLE HEROINE. 
And reached his home, and left his hat and apples all | 


In the town of Middlefield, in the western part 
hind. | of Massachusetts, lives Ellen Millerick. She is 
That night he had an ugly dream, and woke in fright | thirteen years old, the oldest of four children 

and pain, and lives with her father and mother, sister and | 
And made a vow he never—no, he’d never steal brothers, in a very small brown house, near the 
Boston and Albany Railroad, about half a mile 
from the Middlefield station. 

A lonely country place it is, and Ellen has a 
very lonely walk to and from the little country 
school which she attends, three-quarters of a 
mile away. 

She walks on the railroada good part of the 
way, as that route is the nearest, though it cer- 
tainly is very desolate. 

One Monday afternoon, when she was making 
her usual way home from school, alone, as she 
came into a short “cut” in a ledge, just at a 
curve in the road, she saw that a great rock had 
fallen from the high ledge on one side, and had 
rolled directly upon the track. 

She stopped before it, and considered a mo- 
ment what she should do. The rock was alto- 


And long, bare arms, with twiggy 
stretched to clutch the thief, 

Who stood and stared a moment there, and trembled | 
like a leaf; | 

Then started, cleared the fence, and fled as swiftly as 


claws, 


again. 
So, -—_, treat all your neighbors’ trees with justice 


And Gen to m forbidden fruit is sweet, be honest and 
reflect. Hearth and Home. 








o> 
JOE AFRAID OF JOE. 

Speaking of being afraid of one’s self, always 
brings up those terrible pictures of King Rich- 
ard and Satan, as Shakespeare and Milton drew 
them. But it is not those persons only who 
have committed crimes who need to fear them- 
selves. Not a soul lives who doesn’t know by 
experience that me often has cause to be shy of 
J, and J often finds it necessary to keep watch 


: gether too large for her to move, and, even if 

of me: she could get help to move it, there was a 
“You’re a coward, Joe, or you’d fight Ben | crushed rail. 

Rowdy.” There was no house in sight, and no one near 


“There’s only one person in the world I’m 
afraid of,’ said Joe, calmly. 

“That's Ben Rowdy, then; for shame! he’s no 
bigger than you. I'd thrash a fellow quick, if 
he stole my knife, and then lied to me about it.” 

“T told him what I thought of him,” said Joe; 
“I don’t know that it’s my business to punish 
him. He’ ll catch it from his father, though.’ 

“It isn’t fair to call Joe Dunn a coward,” 
spoke up Ned Lamson, the smallest of the group 
of boys who had gathered round the stove about 
half an hour before school. “Don’t you know 
how he thrashed Jim Brass for tipping over 
Aunt Judy’s apple stand and poisoning her 
dog? Jimi isa ood deal bigger than Joe.” 

— it isn’t fair,” said several of the boys at 


upon whom she could call, or whose advice or 
help she could ask. All these facts flashed 
through her mind, in the moment she stood 
there. 

“L must run back as fast as I can, and tell the 
station-agent,” she said to herself. 

At thatinstant, the sound of a train coming 
feli on her ear, and, quicker than we can write 
these words, she snatched off the white worsted 
“cloud” that she wore, ran with all her might 
around the curve, to meet the train, and swung 
the scarf as high as her little arm could reach, 
motioning back, back, to the engineer, and 
shouting, “Stop! Stop!!”’ 

He reversed his engine immediately, though 
what could be the matter he had not the slight- 
est suspicion, and brought his train to a dead 
stop, just forty-eight feet from the rock. 

The train was a stock train, going east, con- 
“The devil, I guess,” cried one, and the boys | sisting of forty cars loaded with cattle. Beside 
laughed, as if they thought this an excellent | the engineer, there were on board the conductor, 
joke. fireman and brakemen; and you may be sure 

“No, I’m not afraid of the devil,” answered | that when those men got down from their train, 
and learned how they had been saved, they gave 
cheer upon cheer for E llen Millerick. 
spoke up, timidly, “It must be God, then.’ Just beyond the “cut,” for quite a distance, 

“No, “don’t mean that, either,” replied the | round the abrupt curve, the road is on quite a 
mysterious Joe; “of course I ought to be afraid high embankment, and it is quite probable that, 
to do wrong , but that’s not being afraid of God, had the engine run upon the rock, many of those 
is it?” cars would have been thrown from the track, 

The boys looked puzzled, and would have let | and rolled, with the poor cattle inside, down the 
the conversation drop, but Joe added,— bank. 

“Why, you’re not afraid of your mother, Ned Help was soon procured, the rock was re- 
Lamson?” moved, the track repaired, and the train moved 

“No, I love her too well to be afraid of her; | on. 
how could I?” Ellen went home to her supper, joyous in 

~ Phat’ s just it,” said Joe, “love drives off | heart that she had done a good deed, but never 
fear.”’ dreaming that her action had been any thing 

“Come, come, we ll give it up, what is it vou’re | uncommon, or any thing mere than any one 
afraid of? tell us.’ else would have done in her place. 

“IT am most afraid of myself,” said Joe. Everybody who heard of it, said, 

“Ha, ha, ha! whata joke. Afraid of himself !| brave little girl! And what a bright girl!” 
Did you ever give yourself a thrashing, Joe? And so she was. The first admirable. thing was 
Did you ever wrestle with number one? Who | her brightness, though scarcely less so was her 
fell under? A great joke;” and the boys began | bravery. Few grown women would have had, 
to go away. under those circumstances, the quick thought 


one 
“But who’s that one person you are afraid of, 
»y? 


The boys grew curious. One little fellow 





“What a 





“Not so much of a joke, either,” said the| and the cool action. She ‘had no One near, to 
schoolmaster, who had just stepped in and| tell her what to do, and scarcely a moment to 
heard the questions put to the “little preach- | think 
er,” as some of his pupils called Joseph Dunn. We 
“Let me tell you how a boy can wrestle with 
number one. It is not easy to throw one’s own 
bad temper. You know how angry Chauncey 
Grimes was the other day, because the shoe- 


can very easily imagine how she could | 
have run from the track, frightened half out of | 

her senses at the thought of the approaching | 
train, and stood, shivering, with no thought of 

moving, till the engine had smashed itself” upon | 
maker had made his boots too small, so that he | the rock. But to do just the right thing, losing 

had to wear the old ones at his birth-day party. | no time in fearful hesitation, was indeed unu- 

He went down to Mr. Crispin’s, determined to | sual. 
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How many of you, girls, or boys either, thir- 
teen years old, would have done likewise? 

The Springtield Republican cf April has the 
following: 

“The Boston and Albany Railroad has put $50 
in the Agawam Bank, to the credit of Ellen 
Millerick, the brave Irish girl who recently 
saved a freight train from destruction, near 
Middlefield.” 


HOW PEOPLE TAKE COLD. 


Not by tumbling into the river, and dragging 
home, wet as a drowned rat; not by being 
pitched into the mud, or spilled into the snow 
in sleighing-time; not by walking, for hcurs, 
over shoe-top in mud; not by soaking in the 
rain, without an umbrella; not by noeing pota- 
toes until you are in a sweat; these are not the 
things which give people colds; and yet they 
are all the time telling us how they “caught 
their death cold by exposure.” 

The time for taking cold is after your exer- 
cise. It is not the act of exercise which gives 
the cold, but the getting cool too auick after 
exercising. 

For example, you walk very fast, to get to 
the railroad station, or for any other purpose, 
and when you get to the desired spot, you raise 
your hat, and find yourself in a perspiration; 
you take a seat, feeling quite comfortable as to 
temperature, and, before you are aware of it, 
you experience a sensation of chilliness, and the 
thing is done. You look around to see where 
the cold comes from, and find an open window 
near you, or a door, or you have taken a seat 
in a draft. 

After any kind of exercise, do not stand a 
moment at a street corner for anybody or any- 
thing, nor at an open door or window. When 
you have been exercising in any way whatever, 
winter or summer, go home at once, or to some 
sheltered place; and, however warm the room 
may seem to be, do not at once pull off your hat 





| and cloak, but wait awhile—some five minutes 


or more, and lay aside one thing at a time; thus 
acting, a cold is impossible. Notice a moment: 
When you return from a brisk walk, and you 
enter & warm room, raise your hat, and your 
forehead will be moist; let the hat remain a few 
moments, and feel the forehead again, and it 
will be dry, showing that the room is actually 
cooler than your body, and that, with outdoor 


» | clothing on, you have really cooled off full soon 


enough. 

Many of the severest colds I have ever known 
men to take, were the result of sitting down to 
a warm meal in a cool room, after a long walk; 
or, being engaved in writing, have let the fire 
go out, and their first admonition of it was that 
creeping chilliness, which is the ordinary fore- 
runner of a severe cold. Persons have often 
lost their lives by writing or reading in a room 
where there was no fire, although the weather 
outside was rather comfortable. Sleeping in 
rooms long unused has destroyed the life of 
many a visitor and friend. Our splendid par- 
lors and our nice “spare rooms” help to enrich 
many a doctor.—Hull’s Journal of Health. 

~~ +o = 
COULDN’T MAKE ’EM TRADE, 

The folly that tries to make artificial aids or 
“outside fixins” supply the lack of natural gifts 
had an amusing example the other day in the 
attempt of an “illigant” Irishman, to buy a 
reading apparatus: 

A dealer advertised eye-glasses, by the aid of 
which a person could easily read. the finest 
print. 

A well-dressed man called at the counter one 
day to be fitted to a pair of spectacles. As he 
remarked that he had never worn any, some 
were handed to him that magnified very little. 
He looked hard through them upon the book set 
before him, but declared he could make out 
nothing. Another pair, of stronger power, were 
saddled upon his nose, but unsuccessfully as be- 
fore. Further trials were made, until at length 
the almost discouraged dealer passed to hima 
pair which magnified more than all the rest in his 
stotk. The customer, quite as impatient as the 
merchant at having to try so many, put on the 
last pair, and glowered through them at the 
printed page with all his might. 

“Can you read that printing now?” inquired 
the dealer, pretty certain that he had hit it right 
this time, at any rate. 

“Sure, not a bit,” was the reply. 

“Can you read at all?” asked the merchant, 
unable to conceal his vexation any longer. 

“Rade at all, is it?’ cried the customer; 
“there’s not a single word among them that I 
ean identify the features uv.’ 

“T say, do you know how to read?” exclaimed 
the dealer, impatiently. 

“Out wid ye!” shouted the Irishman, throw- 
ing down the spectacles in a huff. “If I could 
rade, what ’ud I be afther buying a pair uv spec- 
tacles for? Ye chate paple with the idea that 
yer glasses ’ud help ’em to rade print aisy; but 
it’s a big lie. Ah, ye blackguard, ye thought 
I’d buy it without tryin’ ’em!” 


8 
MY RIDE ON A DROMEDARY. 
A gentleman travelling in Egypt tells his ex- 
perience in riding the dromedary. He says: 


My new dromedary was of slender and lady- 
like make, but I did not like her appearance, 
mischief lurked in her eve. As I came toward 
her, where she lay in readiness for me to mount, 
her look was spiteful, she groaned viciously, 
and twisted about her long, ‘snake-like neck, in 
a manner that clearly foreboded rebellion. 

My old Arab attendant was not present, but 
in his place were two younger Bedouins, who 
held this unruly lady by the headstall, and each 
had his foot planted firmly upon her front leg, 
sO as to prevent her from suddenly rising up. 

Much against my inclination, I sprang across 





the saddle, but no sooner was I seated than she 
was upon her legs fh a moment, sending the 
Bedouins to the right and left, and myself clear 
out of the saddle, astride upon her neck. 

Where I should have been carried, had she 
made her escape, it is impossible to say, but 
most fortunately the other Arabs made a’ Tush 
at her and seized the halter. 

To show her perversity, the moment the men 
caught hold of the halter, down she threw her. 
self, and, of course, off I rolled upon the sandy 
plain, glad enough to get so easi.y clear of such 
an ill-tempered beast. Not that I escaped un. 
hurt, for I could hardly move for several days 
afterward. 

My mind was made up there and then not to 
bestride a camel any more, so long as [ had 
strength to walk, a resolution I held to until 
near the conclusion of our exploration. 


—~~@>—__—_—_—_—_ 
CHARMING LOVE STORY. 

Our readers who have a natural love of ro. 
mantic incident, will enjoy the following Story, 
where two lovers, after great calamities to each, 
found solace in mutual affection: 


The Count de Croix, belonging to one of the 
noblest and wealthiest families of France, be- 
came engaged, after a long courtship, to a lady 
his equal in position and fortune, and famous 
for her beauty. 

Shortly after the happy day was appointed 
which was to render two Joving hearts one, the 
count was ordered immediately to the seive of 
Sebastopol; so he girded on his sabre, and at 
the head of his regiment marched on te the bat- 
tle-field. 

During the connt’s absence it happened that 
his beautiful affianced had the small-pox; and 
hovering between life and death, she recovered, 
but found her beauty hopelessly lost. The dis- 
ease had assumed in her case the most virulent 
character, and left her not only disfigured, but 
seamed and scarred to such a frightful extent 
that she became hidcous to herself, and resolved 
to pass the remainder of her days in strict se 
clusion. 

A year passed away, when one day the count, 
immediately on his retur n to France, accom- 
panied by his valet, presented himself at the 
residence of his betrothed and solicited an in- 
terview This was very naturally refused. He, 
however, with the persistence of a lover, pressed 
his suit, and finally the lady made her appear- 
ance, very closely muffled in a veil. 

At the sound of her voice the count rushed 
forward to embrace her, but, stepping aside, she 
tremblingly told him the story of her sorrow, 
and burst into tears. A heavenly smile broke 
over the count’s handsome features, as, raising 
his hand above, he exclaimed,— 

“It is God's work! I am blind!” 

It was even so. When gallantly leading his 
regiment to the attack, a cannon ball passed so 
close to his eyes that, while it left their expres- 
sion unchanged and his countenance unmarked, 
it robbed him forever of sight. 

It is unnecessary to say that their marriage 
was shortly solemhized: It is Said that, at this 
day, may be often seen at the emperor’s recep- 
tions an officer leaning upon the arm of a close- 
ly veiled lady, and they seem to be attracted to 
the spot by their love of music. 


———___—4@>———————— 
SELF-DENIAL FOR A BIBLE, 

We are afraid few of our readers would be 
willing to make such a sacrifice to buy a Bible, 
as a Sunday school scholar in Madrid, where 
the Word of God is not so common as in this 
country : 


A little. boy in a Sunday school in Madrid, 
wanted a Bible, but couid not afford to buy 
one, as it costs nearly a shilling (20 cents), and 
he earned only 5¢ (10 cents) a day, which he 
needed to feed and clothe himself with, for 
most of our little folks have to earn their own 
living, independently of their parents. So what 
did he do? He went without his chocolate at 
breakfast for seventeen days, and ate the dry 
bread alone,—he who at Dest had only bread 
and chocolate in the morning, and a dinner of 
little more! With this sacrifice he saved up 38 
reals (15 cents) in farthing pieces, and brought 
them tous for a New Testament. Of course, 
on learnivg all the facts, I gave him the Bible 
and took his money, for i thought it best not to 
weaken the effect of his noble act.— Hpiscopa- 
lian. 


42> 
+o 


“MYSELF.” 

A missionary meeting was held, and a contri- 
bution was called for. The boxes were returned, 
and the contents counted over,—bank-notes, sil- 
ver, shillings and pence. ‘There is a card; who 
put that in? » 

“A young man back in the congregation.” 

“What is written on it?” 

“Myself.” 

This was the young man’s offering,—himself. 
He could not give silver and gold to the mission 
cause; so he gave himse/f. 

Jesus calls for something which is worth more 
than money. Have you given yoursef to God 
and to His work? Jesus “gave Himself for us, 
that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto nn a peculiar peopie, zealous 
of good work 





htt: Satara 
KNEW FRENCH, 

French cats are not called Puss, they are com- 
monly called “Minnie;” and it is related of a 
late eminent prelate, that, while staying at 
French hotel, he had tried to coax a cat to him 
by calling “Puss! Pass!” as he had been used. 
He was informed that he must call “Minnie;” he 
did so, and the cat came at once, extorting from 
the bishop an exclamation of surprise at even 
the very cats understanding French. 
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AT NIGHT. 


The little weary-winged bees 
Give up their honey-quest, 
And all the little singing birds 

Fly home and go to rest. 


The butterflies fold up at last 
Their shining, golden gowns; 

And daisies, in their wee white cups, 
Sleep on the dewy downs. 


The cattle, with their tinkling bells, 
Come home across the wold; 

And you’re the only little lanb 
That’s left without the fold. 


Then come, my pretty one, ’tis time 
Thou, too, should’st find thy rest; 

The vitil’s eyes, as blue as thine, 
Droop on each dewy breast. 


And buttercups adown the lane 
Are folded from the dark, 

And they’!l be earlier out than you, 
And hear the first brown lark. 

Then haste, before the stars climb up 
The blue wall of the skies; 

For sure you would not let them see 
Such drooping little eyes. 

Fear not the shadow, for God keeps 
Awake through all the night; 

To make our sleep more sweet and calm, 
He takes away the light. 


—~@—_—___—_——- 
For the Companion. 


A FUNERAL IN THE COUNTRY. 





The little boys had been all summer watching 
and caring for their chickens. 

Each hen had her name, and not an egg was 
brought into the house that they did not recog- 
nize the immediate “‘source from whence it 
sprang,”—Old Specks laid one shaped egg, and 
Old Dominick another. 

Some were white as snow, and some a dark 
cream color; but no two eggs were so nearly 
alike as to confound the boys in the least. 

They had had a vast amount of pleasure—all 
good luck and no bad. One nest after another 
had run over with downy, peeping little chicks, 
until the yard swarmed like locusts, and I felt 
in danger of being devoured in place of corn, by 
the hungry little flocks of different kinds of 
poultry. 

But one morning I heard wailing and lamen- 
tation, and the four boys came to me, with eyes 
blinded with tears, bearing the stiff and lifeless 
body of one of their favorite hens—the mother 
of twelve young chickens. It was the first death 
in the family, and the little farmers would not 
be comforted. 

Iwas a good deal at loss myself, to know what 
Was to be done with the little motherless chick- 
tas, but shortly after, in going into my room, I 
found that Charley’s bath-tub had been lined 
With cotton, placed in a bright, sunny spot in 
the middle of the floor, and the children seemed 
‘o expect that I was to brood and bring up the 
thickens, with the same pleasure that I had 
looked after them in their younger years. 

At twelve o’clock 1 was informed that there 

Was to be a funeral, and that their favorite biddy 
Was to be buried with honors. 
There was a good deal of confusion and bustle 
i getting ready for the funeral; running to and 
fro with hats, and overcoats, and different kinds 
of black garments, but the procession was quite 
complete, as it moved past my window. 

First came the marshal, walking with a slow, 
measured step. 

Next came a little wagon covered with the 
American - flag, bearing the remains of the 

Speckled hen.” They had arranged it with a 
food deal of taste, sitting her after the manner 
of the Jews, with her face ‘towards the East. 

vor Rob was harnessed into the wagon, and he 
Was twitching and springing along as if he did 
Mt much relish his place in the procession. 


Then came two little mourners, with long over- 
coats, that came down to their heels, and com- 
pletely bowed over with grief, one leading a large 
white rooster, and the other a turkey gobbler, 
both of which had been so much petted, and 
were so tame, that they walked along quite ma- 
jestically, keeping sight of an ear of corn which 
protruded from under one little overcoat. 

Behind, a little boy with a drum, and Prince, 
“de man ob color,” with his violin, brought up 
the rear; and they marched off to the tune of 
““Massa’s in the cold, cold ground,” a solemn 
and most ridiculous looking procession. 

They went to a little shady spot, in full sight 
from our windows, and there, after a funeral 
oration, and a volley from a small cannon, they 
buried her, where “No sound,shall awake her to 
glory again.” a. B.C. 

ee ae ee 


KITTY AND “PLEASE.” 


Kitty had of late got a bad tone to her voice. 
It was a tone of command, very unbecoming a 
little girl. Instead of saying “Will you be kind 
enough to do this, or that?” or “Please do 
this,” or “Will you?” in a gentle tone, she 
said, “Do this!” or, “Do that!” like a little ty- 
rant. Her mother was very sorry, as you may 
well think, and talked with her little girl about 
this new fault. 

One day her shoe came off while she was play- 
ing. When it was near dinner-time she called 
Bridget to put it on. “Bridget!” she said, “I 
want my shoe puton. Put it on quick, for my 
papa will come soon.” 

Bridget was doing something in the closet, 
and did not immediately come out. “Bridget!” 
she called again, “don’t you hear me? Come 
and put my shoe on.” 

Her mother was in the next room, and over- 
hearing her little daughter, said, “Say ‘please,’ 
Kitty, and Bridget shall put your shoe on.” 

Kitty pouted, but did not speak. She took 
her shoe, sat down on the floor, and tried to put 
it on herself; which was all very well, had she 
not done it angrily, for children ought always 
to help themselves. Kitty tugged and tugged 
at her shoe, but her little fat fect having grown 
fatter since the shoe was bought, it fitted very 
tight; in fact, Kitty could not get the shoe on. 
Soon she heard her papa’s step in the entry, and 
began to cry. 

_. “Bridget will help you, Kitty,” said her moth- 
er, looking into the chamber. “Ask her, my 
child.” 

But Kitty looked, “No; I sha’n’t!” though 
she did not.say so in so.many words. The din- 
ner-bell rang. 

“You stay lere, Kitty, until you can ask 
Bridget properly to put on your shoe,” and her 
mother went down stairs. Kitty turned very 
red, and burst out into a hard, angry fit of cry- 
ing. Then she got up, ran into a little dressing- 
room, and shut the door. 

O, naughty, foolish Kitty! How much trou- 
ble she was making herself, and how grieved 
her parents were to sce no dear little Kitty in 
her own high chair at the table; and for such a 
reason, too! That was the worst of it. 

By-and-by her papa came up stairs, and not 
finding her in her mother’s rvom, went to the 
little room. ‘Where is my Kitty?” he asked, 
in a sad, sorry tone. . 

The little girl jumped up from the corner, and, 
going towards him, said, “O, papa, ‘please’ 
would not come out of my throat; it stayed 
there; it almost choked me; but it will now.” 

She tovk her father’s hand, and, taking up the 
shoe, went to find Bridget; and when she found 
her, she said, “‘Please, Bridget, put my shoe on 
a naughty little girl’s foot.” 

Bridget did it very willingly. Then she ran 
down stairs, and throwing her arms around her 
mother’s neck, said, with a tear in her eye, 
“Mamma, ‘please’ did stay in my throat so long 
that it felt big, and almost choked me; but, 
mamma, it’s out, and I think it will come out 
quick next time. Please kiss me, mamma; I’m 
very sorry.” 

Kitty did not get choked so again. She found 
it easy to say “please” afterwards, and “please” 
made the little girl a great many friends. 


i. 2 
STORY ABOUT A PARROT. 


It was funny to hear Polly scold lierself. She 
liked to get up on the window-seat and rap with 
her beak on the pane; but we were afraid she 
would break it; so we always scolded her when 
she did so; and at last she learned to scold her 


self. 
This is the way she would go on: Rap, rap- 
rap; “Naughty Polly, ae ge Reg A Rap, 
lap, rap; “Naughty Polly! p; “Naughty, 
naughty Polly!” Rap, rap, rap, rec “Naughty, 
naughty, naughty, new,hty Polly!” 

We could always tell when she was going into 
the dining-room, where she was not allowed: to 
be; because, as she waddled through the hall 





she would call out, ““Go back, Polly; go back!” 


PARENTS, wishing to obtain a healthful and harmless 
amusement, should examine the merits of the new field 
game, LE Cercie. Send for circular. D. B. Brooks & 
Bro., Boston. 30—lw 








Boots AND SHOES, latest styles and best quality. sell- 
ing low at “Big Boot," 112 Hanover Street, Boston. 
30 4weop 





Parmalee & McConnell, 


STAMPS —25c, 50c, 75c, $1 to $10 packets. Address, with 
stamp, Box 319, Omaha, Neb. 30—lw 





Hand Cider Mill end Press for sale cheap. 
Nearly new. Cost $20. Will be sold for $10. Apply to 
A. L. BRYANT, 50 Regent Street, Boston Highlands, 
Mass. 30—tf 


FOREIGN STAMPS. 








Cheap Packets Foreign Stamps. 
packet-list. Address 
30—lw JAMES DALE, Elizabeth, N. J. 


REMOVAL. 


E. D. EVERETT has removed from Hanover Street, 
where he has been i . business more than 30 years, to No. 
13 Summer St., near Washington St. 2w 


Send stamp for new 








How to make One Gallon of Beautiful 
Black Ink for 6 cts.—This Ink flows freely, and 
does not in the least corrode the pen. Receipt, 25 ets. 

30—lw F. E. IVES, Litchfield, Ct. 





Unprecedented Sales. Large Commissions. 
WANTED— Agents, male and female, to sell 
PICTURES. One agent alone has retailed over 7000, at 
75 cts. eath, within the past two years. Address, with 
stamp, WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. su—-4w 


AO A DAY.-Double Mounted Maps 
for $1. LLOYD’S Patent Double Steel- 
late Map of AMERICA and Evrore, for 1870, showing 
rem ocean to ocean; colored, mounted, varnished; 54x 
50 inches large, with the United States County Map on 
reverse s'de on a laiger scale, with 1,000, names. 
Price, only $1; sheets mailed for 30c; 100 copies a day 
sold by agents. Lloyd made all the maps used by Gens. 
Grant, McClellan, Sherman, Sheridan, &c., during the 
war. Certificates sent. E. LLOYD, Bax 4,540, New 
yor 30—lw 











Newspaper 
Advertising. 

A Book of 125 pages, contains a list of the best Amer 
ican Advertising Mediums, giving the names, circulations 
and full particulars concerning the leading Daily and 
Weekly Political and Family Newspapers, together with 
all those having large circulations, published in the in 
terest of Religion, Agriculture, Literature, &c., &c. 
Every advertiser and every person who contemplates 
becoming such, will find this book of great value. Mail- 
ed free to any address on receipt of fifteen cents. GEO. 
P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 40 Park Row, New York. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) LEADER, in its issue of May 29, 
1870, says “The firm which issues this interesting and 
valuable book, is the largest and best Advertising Agen- 
cy in the United States, and, we cah cheerfully recom- 
mend it to the attention of those who desire to advertise 
their business SCIENTIFICALLY and SYSTEMATICALLY in 
such a way; that is, so to secure the largest amount of 
publicity for the least expenditure of money."* 30—4w 


Parham Silent Feed Sewing Machine. 


It is a first-class Lock-Stitch Shuttle Machine. Ele- 
gant, Simple, Durable. 

BROCK & DELANO, 195 Washington St., Boston, 
Gen'l Agents for New England. 


Agents wanted. 24—1weop 





Fishing Tackle. 
Jointed Rods, Lines, Hooks, Baskets, Bait 
Boxes, Reels, Nets, Tackle Books, 

Artificial Flies and Baits, . 
In extensive variety, for Lake, River and Sea Fishing, 
for sale by 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 
178 Washington Street, Boston. 


Tue HALL TREADLE—the greatest labor-saving and 
health-preserving invention ever applied to SEWING 
MACHINES. Does double the work and lessens the la- 
bor two-thirds. Send for circular. 

28-5w FRANK TRIPP, 70 Milk St., Boston. 


29—2w 





THE WEED 
FAMILY FAVORITE 
Sewing Machine. 


For Simplicity, Durability and Effective- 
ness in Executing Light and 
Heavy Work, 

IS NOT EQUALLED BY ANY OTHER MACHINE 


“Shuttle,” Straight Needle,” “Self-adjusting 
Tension.” 
People desirous of purchasing, and making payments 
in small monthly installments, need not hesitate to for- 


ward their orders and remittances, as they will receive 
our prompt attention. 


Agents wanted. 
Be particular and address 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
J. H. FOWLER...........00000000+ -. Agent, 


25—l3w 349 WASHINGTUN STKEET, Boston. 





jw” EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL. 
$2,000 a year guaranteed to Agents. Boys and 
gm are earning from $1 to $3 per evening at their homes. 
scriptive catalogue FREE. Valuable sample 25 cents. 
Address Nov&LTY W o«ks, Hallowell, Me. 27—3m 





YOUR NAM—Cist in. Sténcil, any’ style letters, ‘for 
Tndelible ink Ts 





marking clothing, with gine , or a Stee! 
Stamp > Brand for hacking tools, &c., at JACOB'S, 151 
Washington Street, Boston. 18—tf 


Wholesale and retail dealers in FOREIGN POSTAGE | 


Initial Stationery. 





The Publishers of the Youth’s Companion 
are now prepared to furnish INITIAL STATIONERY, 
of a superior quality. It is put up in neat boxes, and 
upon receipt of price will be sent post-paid. 


Box No. 1 contains one and one-half quires extra as- 
sorted American paper, with envelopes to match, 


Price, postpaid...... cccce 88 Cla, 


Box No. 2 contains two quires French and American 
papers, assorted sizes, with envelopes to match: also, a 
beautiful ebony and gold-plated Pen-holder, ivory paper- 
folder, and six steel pens. 


Price, postpaid............. $1 00. 


Address PERRY MASON & CO., 


21— 


Youth's Companion, Boston, 


CROQUET. 

_ Price, only Four Dollars! 
Sent by express upon receipt of price. 
Address 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


25— 151 Washington St., Boston. 





Children Teething! 
MRS. WINSLOW'S 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay ALL 
Pain and spasmodic action, and is 


Sure to Regulate the Bowels. 


Depend upo. it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and 


RELIEF AND HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS, 


We have put up and sold this article nearly thirt; 
years, and CAN SAY IN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it 
what we have never been able to say of any other medi- 
eine—NEVER HAS IT FAILED IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT A CURE, when timely used. Never did we know 
an instance of dissatisfaction by any one who used it. 
On the contrary, all are delighted with its operations, 
and speak in terms of c minendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter 
“WHAT WE DO KNOW," after years of experience, 
AND PLEDGE OUR REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT 
OF WHAT WE HERE DECLARE. In almost every instance 
where the infantis suffering from pain and exhaustion, 
relief will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is administered. 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 

Be sure to call for 


“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
Having the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS" on the 
outside wrapper. All others are base imitations. 

Sold by druggists throughout the world. 25—6m 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, Boston. ..... Corner of Arch. 


The amount ¢ f deposits received in this Institution for 
the year ending April Ist, 1870, exceeded $1,400,000. 
The {nstitution has a guarantee fund of over $200,000. 
It also has a surplus, after paying all dividends to April 
1, 1870, exceeding $31,000. 

The public should remember that this is the only Sav- 
ings Bank in the State that pays interest on all deposits 
for each and every full calendar month it remains in the 
Bank; in all other Savings Banks it must have been on 
deposit three or six months previous to the making up of 
their semi-annual dividends, or the deposit draws no in- 
terest whatever By the above it will be seen that the 
Mercantile Savings Institution gives to depositors a 
more just and equitable distribution of interest than any 
other Bank in the Commonwealth. 22—l2w 





HOME, SWEET HOME, 

Are you going to build, and would you combine com- 
fort, convenience and beauty with economy? Send for 
my circular and price-list of Plans, Views, etc., of 

A MODEL HOUSE, 

The CuristiAN Union (Mr. Beecher’s paper) says 
what I offer for 25 cents, is “WELL WORTH TEN DOL- 
Lars," Circulars FRE&, With testimonials of press and 
people. 

MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS, 
who have the care and burden of the “‘housework,"’ are 
especially interested in what will lighten those burdens, 
and make home happy Address GEO. J. COLBY, Ar- 
chitect, Waterbury, Vt. 8—tf 





AMERICAIN 
Peerless Soap 
Was awarded the Hicurst Prize at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston, 1869, as a FAmMILy or Launpry Soap. 


Grocers sell it. 28—1l2w 


9 50 A MONTH, with Stencil and Key Check Dies. 
Don't fail tosecure circular and samples tree. 
3w 


Address 8, M. Spencer, Brattleboro’, Vt. 2-1 








THE GLORIA—a new Singing Book for Sundey schools. 
New Music -not compilation ey books. 
Sample copies, @0c. HARLEY NEWCOMB, 176 Tre- 
munt Street, Boston. 22—3m 





Dighton Furnace Compiny, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c. Stoves, nzes, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Wage Iron Pipe, _ Steam, Gas and Water. 
2—ly "4 


and 98 NORTH STREET, Boston. 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 

All materials for O1L WATER COLORS, and Pastel 
Painting and Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &c., whole- 
sale and retail. _ A. A. WALKER, Importer, 

20—3m 322 Washington St., Boston. 


CURL YOUR HATR! 


A bottle of MAGNETIC CURLIQUE SENT FREE! 
It curls straight hair in beautiful curls on the FIRST ap- 
plication. Address, with - 

2i—-4w Pror. J. M. NORTH, Parkman, Ohio. 














2, 5 A DAY! 40 articles for Agents. Samples 
Jree. H. B. SHaw, Alfred, Me, 27—8w 














TERMS: 
The SunscripTion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 

Tue Companton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is recc'ved by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be mide in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the moncy in a re istered letter. All 


post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to 'o so. 


The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 


DISCONTINUANCES. Remember that the Publishers 
must be notifled by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stepped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearaces are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
pose is sent Your name cannot be found on our 

oks unless this is done. 


Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youti's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


PLAYING WITH LIGHTNING. 


An astonishing title, you will say. Most peo- 
ple are too much afraid of lightning ever to wish 
to play with it. Yet, from the time of Benjamin 
Franklin, who drew lightning from the clouds 
with his kite, down to the present, there have 
been persons bold enough to treat this wonder- 
ful force familiarly, and even playfully. 

An English gentleman, named Crosse, caused 
several miles of telezraph wire to be extended 
through his park, and was thus able to collect a 
lar e amount of electricity, even in ordinary 
weather; but at the time of a thunder shower 
he could have a regular storm of lightning in 
his laboratory. 

Here, in immense Leyden jars, the electric 
fluid was stored for future use. Over the re- 
eciver were wriiten, as a warning, the words, 
“Noli me tanve-e,” which is the Latin for 

“Don’t touch me'” 

One dav, a maid went into the room to sweep 
and dust it. She touched the receiver, and at 
once received so severe a shock as to be thrown 
flat on her back. She complained bitterly to 
her employer, who, however, was as cross as his 
name, for had he not warned her not to touch 
the instrument? 

“Yes,” she said, “but if there was any harm 
in it, why had he written up ‘No danger?’” 
(which was her rendering of the Latin.) 

A similar story is told of two operators on the 
electric telegraph. They were having a little 
chat over the wires, but, after a time, fell into a 
violent dispute. A thunder shower coming up, 
the ele tricity ran along the wires, and knocked 
one of the men off his scat. 

Fancying the other had struck him, he picked 
himself up, exclaiming, ““Who’d have thought 
the fellow would get angry ?” 

Mr. Pepper, the ingenious inventor of scien- 
tific amusements at the Polytechnic Institution 
in London, has constructed a monster lizhtning- 
machine, by which the appearances of a thun- 
der storm may be produced at pleasure. It 
consists of a powerful galvanic battery, with a 
primary wire of copper, thirty-seven hundred 
and seventy yards in length, covered with cot- 
ton. Around this is coiled the secondary wire, 
(along which the electric current passes) which 
is bound with silk, and is one hundred and fifty 
miles in length. 

Previously, the largest instrument of this 
kind in existence had a secondary wire only 
seven miles long, and the longest spark that 
could be obtained was nine inches. 

The coil of the new machine ends in “termi- 
nals,” one of which is a point, the other a dise 
of polished metal. When these terminals are 

twenty-nine inches apart, the electric current 
passes from the point to the disc, with a blind- 
ing glare, and a loud report. When more dis- 
tant, the spark refuses to make the leap; when 
near together, the flash is without noise. In 
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pierce through five inches thickness of solid | 
plate lass. 

When first tried, the machine almost de- 
stroyed itself. It melted the platinum, and 
burned up the brass of what is called the 
“break.” But the difficulty was obviated by a 
“condenser,” formed of a number of small plates 
of insulated tin-foil, which affords a reservoir 
for the primary current, and prevents the injury 
caused by a sudden rush of the electric fluid. 
Now the instrument is used without danger, 
and lightning is produced, night after night, for 
the amusement of unterrified crowds. 








VARIETY. 


“WAKE UP, LITTLE BESSIE.” 


Past six o’clock in the morning, 
And Bessie is still sound asleep; 
Of this wonderful, ro-y dawning, 
She’s had not so much as a pep. 
The birds ’neath her window are wild 
Wit their efforts to waken the world; 
They think ’tis an indolent child 
Under the eoverlid curled. 





For they have been up since the dawn 
With rosy touch painted the east, 

And from hillside, meadow and Jawn, 
Ilave gathered their morning feast; 

Have poured out the joy of their hearts 
In many a sweet rounde'ay ; 

And now they are lonely for Bessie, 
And are cailing her out to her play. 


“Wake up, little Bessie!”’ they cry, 
“And spring from your sott, downy nest, 
The sun is fur up in the sky, 
The fresh air out here is the best. 
At the very tirst glimmer of light 
That ti; ped the grav hills far away, 
We sung good-by to the night 
And welcomed the fair, rosy day. 


“We flocked to your window in crowds, 
And tapped wiih our beaks on the pane; 
We gave you a grand matinee, 
Then back to our homes flew again; 
We bathed in the brook ’neath the hill 
And dressed all our feathers with care, 
We are back to your window, and still 
Find you sleeping so lazily there. 
“The robin is p g his berry, 
The woodpec.er tics at the tree, 
The thrush on the boug! of the cherry 
Calls loudly fur you nod for me; 
Then wake, Iit'ic gerl, ia toe morning, 
When the flowers are ai bathing in dew, 
When the wonder "l bes sty belonging 
To young life-is fresi, bright and new.” 
Independent. 







Cnaailprainatin 

FEET WASHING. 
The ceremony of fect washing is petformed 
once a year by the Pope of Rome and the Emper- 
or of Austria. It is done by them as a sign of 
humility, and lookers on report that some of 
their subjects stand in great need of the service. 
The following description is given of the per- 
formances this year: 


A correspondent at Rome, who went to St. 
Peter’s, writes respecting the usual reception of 
poor pilgrims by the Pope: A long table was 
spread, and very tastily adorned with vases of 
flowers. The pilzrims were placed along it, and 
had something given them—nobody could say 
what; and equally inscrutable was the amount 
of the Pope’s service. 

The Pope returned to the choir, and soon did 
the feet-washing. There sat on a bench raised 
above the heads of the assembled bishops, twelve 
men, in large, loose-fitting, whitish garments, 
with very tall caps of the same hue. The Pope 
came to them, well supported by cardinals, and 
supplied with water and towels from the dress- 
ing-table, which [ had thought a sideboard. 

All one could see was a wonderful quantity of 
bowing and kissing. Wherever the Pope’s hand 
went, a head went down to kiss it. They say 
that he really does throw some drops of water 
on their feet and rub it off with a napkin. The 
poor men, it is suid, are priests who ask the 
honor. 

The ancient ceremony of washing the feet of 
twelve poor old men and women (says the A@at- 
ern Beuayet) was performed this year by the 
Emperor and Empress of Austria in the throne- 
room of the imperial palace. 

The royal family of Hanover, the principal 
court dignitaries, Count Beust, and most of the 
other Ministers, were pr sent, together with an 
immense crowd of visitors. The old men and 
women, Whose ages ranged from eighty-eizht to 
ninety-three, were dressed in the old German 
costume. They first sat down to a cold colla- 
tion, the men being waited upon by the emper- 
or, the oklest of the women by the empress, 
and the rest of the women by the maids ot 
honor. 

This was a mere form, as the various dishes 
were only put on the table, and then taken away 
and placed in wooden vessels appropriated for 
the purpose. The feet of the women were then 
washed by the court chamberlain and dricd b 
the empress, while Prince Hohenlohe and the 
emperor performed the same office for the men. 
Alter the ceremony the emperor and empress 
washed their hands, and hung round the ne k 
of each of the poor people a bag containing thir- 
ty pieces of silver. The latter were then sent 
home in court carriages, each wah a bottle of 
wine and the vessel containing his or her dinner. 





=e 
MISSPENT EVENINGS, 

he hoy who spends an nour of each evening 
lounzing idly on the street corner, wastes, in 
the course of a year, three hundred and sixty- 








either case, when the spark does pass, it will 


most any of the familiar sciences. If, in addi- 
dition to wasting an hour of each evening, he 
spends ten cents fora cigar, which is usually 
the case, the amount thus worse than wasted, 
would pay for ten of the leading periodicals of 
the country. 
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ONE-HALF GUILTY. 


A fellow named Donks was lately tried at Yu- 
ba, Cal., for entering a miner’s tent and stealing 
a bag of gold-dust, valued at eighty-four dollars. 
The testimony showed that he had been once 
employed there, and knew exactly where the 
owner kept his dust; that on the night specified 
he cut a slit in the tent, reached in, took the 
bag, and then ran off. The principal witness 
testified that he saw the hole cut, saw the man 
reach in, and heard him run away. 

‘[ rushed after him at once,” continued the 
witness, “but when I cotched him, I didn’t find 
Bill s bag; but it was found afterwards where he 
had thrown it.” * 
“Tlow far did he get when he took the dust?” 
inquired the counsel. 
“Well, he was stoopin’ over half-way in, I 
should say,” replied the witness. 
‘May it please your honor,” interposed the 
counsel, “the indictment isn’t sustained, and I 
shall demand an acquittal on direction of the 
court. The prisoner is on trial for entering a 
dwelling in the nizht time, with intent to steal. 
The testimony is clear that he made an opening 
through which he protruded himself about half- 
way, and stretched out his arms, and committed 
the theft. But the indictment charges that he 
actually entered the tent or dwelling. Now, 
your honor, can a man enter a house when only 
one-half of his body is in, and the other half 
out?” 
“T shall leave the whole matter to the jury. 
They must judge of the law, and the fact is 
proved,” replied the judze. 
The jury brought in a verdict of “Guilty as to 
one half of his body, and not guilty as to the 
other half.” 
The judge sentenced the guilty part to two 
years’ imprisonment, leaving it to the prisoner’s 
option to have the innocent part cut off, or take 
it along with him. 

cnckaaieiiipnteliaids 
ADVICE TO GIRLS, 


Do not estimate the worth of a young man by 
his ability to talk soft nonsense, nor by the 
leneth of his moustache. 

Do not imagine that an extra ribbon, ticd 
about the neck, can remedy the defect of a soiled 
co lar, or un untidy dress. 

If your hands are browned by labor, do not 
envy the lily fingers of Miss Fuss and Feathers, 
whose mother drudges in the kitchen, while the 
daughter lounges in the parlor. 

If a dandy, cigar between his fingers, asks you 
if smoking is offensive to you, tell him emphati- 
cally “Yes.” The habit should be, even though 
the odor may not. 

Do not judge of the intelligence of a female 
acquaintance by the number of yards of trim- 
ming on her dress. 

Do not waste your tears on the imaginary suf- 
ferings of “Alonzo and Melissa,” nor the trials 
ofthe dimen -el heroines. Seck rather to alle- 
viate the woe -€ the suffering ones on earth. 
Study your nooks rather than read fiction. 
Endeavor to be at the head of your class rath- 
er than a superb dancer, 

Mind the good instructions of father and 
mother rather than hear to the wishes of your 
rattle-brained school companions. 

Learn the use of darning cotton as well as of 
zephyr worsted and the tatting shuttle. 

-_— ow. 


A FEW HINTS. y 


Some gentle hints on manners are given by 
an exchange, from which we select a few: 
Don’t be disturbed if you find the best seats 
in a railroad-car taken. As no one knew you 
were coming; of course they did not reserve one. 

When a car is crowded, don’t fill a seat with 
your bundles. True politeness is not amiss, 
even amidst the confusion and bustle of a public 
conveyance 

if an open window proves uncomfortable to 
another, you will close it. 

Whispering in church is impolite. Besides 
showing disrespect to the speaker, itis extremely 
annoying to those who wish to hear. Coughing 
should be avoided as much as possible. Sleep- 
ing, with its frequent accompaniment, snoring, 
had better be done at home. 

Violent perfumes, especially those containing 
musk, are offensive to many people, and to 
some positively distressing. Don’t scent your- 
sclf when going to any crowded assembly. 
Beecher says “there is no smell so universally 
pleasing as no smell.” 


a an 
TRUE COURAGE, 


A learned man has said that the three hardest 
words to pronounce in the English language 
are, “I was mistaken.” When Frederick the 
Great wrote to the Senate, “I have just lost a 
battle, and it’s entirely my own fault,” Gold- 
smith says, “lis confession showed more great- 
ness than all his victories.” 

aiipnaniiainin 


Aw inveterate stammerer one day, upon a 
journey. stopped to dine at a hotel. On attempt- 
ing to help himself to pepper at the dinner, he 
found, after a violent shaking, that there was no 
pepper to be had. He turned round, and, beck- 
oning to the waiter, commenced: ‘*Wa-wa-wa- 
wa-waiter, this pep-pep-p-p-p-pepper box is soim- 
som-som-something like me.”” “*Why so, sir?” 
said the waiter. ‘*Po-po-po-po-poor delivery!” 
That pepper-box was soon filled. 





five ne hours, which, if applied to study, 
wou 


d familiarize him with the rudiments of al- 


Mr. Jones having read in the papers an ad- 
vertisement, “Ilouses to let—every thing fur- 
nished,” wondered if the owner would furnish 


For Cops, Covens, Broncnitis, and all affections 
i take AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
w 


TEETER 


FTEN CENTS £3 
Will pay for THE TOMAHAWE from noy 
to January, 1871. 
30—2w* Address A. FOUNTAIN, Middletown, ct 
CONSTITUTIONAL CATARRH REMEDY, 
For Catarrh, Weakness of the Kidneys and Lungs, ang 
all diseases of the Mucous Membranes. Result of t  irty 
years’ experience of an old physician. Only six montis 
before the public, and yet its cures are numerous anj 
wonderful, causing its sale where known beyond any oth- 
er new medicine ever before the public. Send for ci cy. 
lar giving testimonials, backed by well known men, 
Price, one dollar a bottle. Sold by the leading druggist, 


LitTLEFIELD & Hayes, Chemists and Druggists, Pro. 
prietors, Manchester, N. I. Ww 











WANTED—AcGeEnts to sell a thoroughi 

DomMESTIC ARTICLE, wanted in every family. No com. 
petition. Exclusive territory given. Business very 
pleasant. Avents have sold 3 doz , netting $30 profit per 
day. One sold 350 in a small town, another 1000 ins 
towns; another 31 in calling on 33 families. Cost of oy. 
fit $3. No danger of imposition. Best of references 
given. Send for circular to 102 Washineton Street, Bos 
ton, Mass. (29—2w) LITTLEFIELD & DAME. 


Wheaton Female Seminary—Norton, Max 
The Fail Term of this 1 stitution will open on Taras. 
DAY, Sept. 8, 1370. For catalogue, apply to H. A. Cons, 
Es poe to Mrs. C. C. METCALF, Princ » Norton, Mass. 
23 -4w 








Indian Cure for Catarrh and Deafness, 
I will send the receipt by which I was cured of Cy 
tarrh and Deafness, free. Address Mrs. M. C. Leggett 
Hoboken, N. J 23-4w 


“130. WORK FOR ALL! 130 
SEWING MACHINES. 


We sell ail first-class Sewing Machines 
For Cash. Cash Installments, or to be paid 
for in Work which may be done at Home. 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Call on or address 
ENGLEY & RICE, 
130 Tremont Street............cor. Winter, 


130 BOSTON. 130 
*28—l3w 


em, Pain Killer! 10. 


This Valuable Family Medicine has been widely and 
favorably known in eur own and foreign countries, 
upwards of 








THIRTY YEARS! 


It is an External and Internal Remedy. For Sun 
mer Complaint, or any other form of bowel disease in 
children or adults, it is an almost certain cure, andhs 
without doubt been more successful in curing the 
rious kinds of CHOLERA than any other known reme- 
dy, or the most skilful physician. In India, Africa ani 
China, where this dreadful disease is more or less preve 
lent, the Pain Killer is considered by the natives, as wel 
as European residents in those climates, a SURE REM 
DY; and while it is a most efficient remedy for pain, itis 
a perfectly safe medicine, even in unskilful hands. 

Sold by all Druggists. 28—2weop 


Wanted Agents—To sell the HOME SHUT- 
TLE SEWING MACHINE, Price, $25. 1t makes the 
“Leck Stitch” (alike on both sides), and is the only |: 
censed under-fecd Shuttle Machine sold for less than $i. 
Licensed by Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker, aué 
Singer & Co. All other under-feed Shuttle Machines sold 
for less than $60 are infringements, and the seller and 
user liable to prosecution. ddre_s JOINSON, CLARK 

10., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Eg 
of iw 





Louis, Mo. 


Rifles, Shot Gurs, Revolvers, &c., atr 
duced prices, warranted and sent by express, C. 0. D., 
be examined before paid tor. terms to the Trade, 
Agen sor Clubs. Write fora Bact catalogue. Address 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 179 Smithfield St, 
PittsBuRGH, Pa. N.B. Army Guns, Revolvers, &, 
bought or traded for. 4 


The Bristol Family Sewing Machine, $325. 


This is a first-class shuttle machine; has the drop feed, 
and all the latest improvements. Warranted equal 0 
ae $60 machine. 
GENTS WANTED. 
2i-iw 


HOW TO GET PATENTS 
IS FULLY EXPLAINED in a Pamphlet of 18 
pages, just issued by MUNN £ Co., 37 Park Row, N.Y. 


ENT FREE. y 

MUNN & CO., Editors of the Scientific 

American, the best mechanical pape 

in the world, (25 Years Experience) 

PATENTS—have taken More Patents, ande 
amined More Inventions, thanay 
other agency. Send sketch and de 
scription for opinion. 

*14—1l0weop NO CHARGE 


MAPLE LEAVES 
Is the Best, the Most Porvnar and the CHEAPEST 
Magazine published. 
lt contains Sketches, Tales, Useful aud Scientific Art 
cles, Stories for Boys and Girls, Puzzles, Iilustratious 
etc., etc., etc. 
Only Fifty Cents a Year. 
Send in your subscriptions without delay. Specime 
copies and premium list sent on receipt of six ccnts. 
Address 0. A. koonBAc Il, 
102 Nassau Street, New York 
Say in what paper you saw this advertisement. 14 -tfee? 











Send for circular. Address 
J. W. BRISTOL, 73 Pearl St., Boston, Ms 
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Tr. Cc. EVANS, ADVERTISING bong 
106 Washington bdt.,’Boston, will insert 
vertisements in this column at the lowest rate. m 

Advertisers will find that my facilities for inserting 
vertisements in the Religious, Agricultural and Litera 







papers of the United States are unequalled. 
RDERS SOLICITED. LisTS AND ESTIMATES FF 
NISHED. 2% 











Do Your Own Printing. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses- 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. i 
Price of Presses, 12, $16. P and Offices, 
$20, $0. Send ph be, to LOWE PRESS CO., # 
Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 16 10weop 
MADE FRow 


. XN 7 HOW E 
EGAR. CIDER, WINE. = 
—, or SORGHUM, in Ten Hours, — mY 






























money to pay the rent. 








drugs. For Circular, address F. I. SAGE, Vine 
er Cromwell, Conn. 
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